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RUINS OF THE CLIFF DWELLERS. 


BY A. F. WILLMARTH. 


FIRST PAPER. 


MONG the many at- 
tractions which 
Colorado has to 
offer to the tourist 
and sightseer 
none are so grand 
and unique as the 
cliff and mesa 
ruins in the south- 
western part of 
the state. They 

are situated in the Mesa Verde, a plateau 
tossed up between the Mancos and Monte- 
zuma Valleys. Throughout its extent it 
is gashed and scarred by innumerable, 
tortuous, deep canons, while the uplands 
are crowded with black and tangled for- 
ests of pinons. 


Innumerable ruins are found scattered 
over this plateau, some fairly well pre- 
served, but most of them, exposed to the 
elements for untold ages, have crumbled 
away, leaving only fragments of walls 
and mounds of debris to mark the place 
where they stood in the forgotten ages 
when the people who inhabited them 
gathered their harvests from the fields 
where the forests now grow. 

All the canons which split the plateau 
into tongues and islands of precipitous 
rock are lined with the houses of the cliff 
dwellers. In the canons and on the 


plateaus are the ruins of probably two 


hundred buildings stone houses and 
cliff dwellings. 

While the ruins of this people extend 
over a considerable extent of country in 
Arizona, Utah and New Mexico, the 
largest and best preserved dwellings are 
undoubtedly in the Mesa Verde, in extent 
about eighty by fifteen miles. Their 
mode of building is peculiarly advanced 
for so primitive a people. Walls, towers, 
round and square, symmetrical doors and 
windows, true angles and dressed stone 
show no small degree of architectural 
skill. 

That they now are agricultural people 
is amply attested by the presence of res- 
ervoirs and irrigating ditches wherever 
arable land occured. Moreover, corn, 
beans, pumpkins, melons, squash, gourds, 
cotton and many strange seeds have been 
found in the dwellings together with pri- 
mitive agricultural implements. They 
were skillful weavers for the fabrics found 
in the ruins compare favorably with 
those made by careful house wives in the 
East and South a century ago. 


Of their origin no man can tell, but 
their decendants may now be found liv- 
ing almost as primitive lives in very 
similar dwellings on the sandstone mesas 
which overlook the most arid section of 
Arizona. 

These wonderful dwellings — older, 
more picturesque and in a better state of 
preservation than the famous ruins of 
Europe-—are now easily 
reached that there is little ex- 
cuse for the tourist and sight- 
seer to pass them by. Anyone 
making the circle trip over the 
D. & R.G. and D. & R. G. South- 
ern Railroads can, by communi- 
cating with Mr. Richard Weth- 
erill of Mancos, Colo., arrange to 
see the largest of the ruins with- 
out great loss of time and at a 


reasonable “expense. Mr. Wetherill has 
spent the past fifteen years among the 
ruins of Colorado and Arizona, and has 
acted as guide and had charge of every 
scientific expedition of any importance 
that has visited the cliff dwellings. He 
is not only thoroughly familiar with 
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every ruin, but has knowledge of all the 
material collected from them. 

Most of the photographs of cliff dwell- 
ings to be published by OUTDOOR LIFE 
in this series of articles were made by 
Mr. Wetherill. 

The Cliff Palace is the most extensive 
as well as the most elaborately construct- 
ed of any known cliff dwelling. It is sit- 


uated in Navajo Canon, in the Mesa 
Verde. The dwelling is built in an ero- 
sion in the face of the sandstone cliff, 
about 150 feet from the bottom and 
eighty feet from the top of the canon 
wall. The approach is from the top, and, 
while somewhat difficult, is not especially 
dangerous. The ruin is 425 feet long, 
eighty feet deep and was in places seven 
stories high. The lower floor contained 
ninety rooms, and the entire pueblo must 
have accommodated between 1,000 and 
1,200 people.* 


excellent photo-reproduction of 
the Cliff Palace ruins occupies the front- 
ispiece position of this number.-ED.] 
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PENCIL SKETCHES FROM MEXICO. 


BY ARTHUR BEAVIS, M.D. 


SECOND PAPER. 


HE poet says: “Bet- 
ter fifty years in 
Europe than a cy- 
cle in Cathay.” 
For my part I 
never had any ex- 
perience with a 
cycle in Cathay, 
but it does not 
seem that this poet 
was favorably im- 
pressed with the 
wheeling possibilities of that far-away 
land. It would be of more especial in- 
terest to us did this author give us some 

expert testimony concerning a cycle in 

Mexico. [am confident had he had such 

experience his voice would have been de- 

cidedly in favor of a cycle in Mexico 
rather than in Cathay. 

The roads here remind one a great deal 
of our Colorado roads, a good natural 
highway. Here and there, to be sure, the 
wheelman may encounter a sandystretch 
of road just at the time he has no desire 
to make such acquaintance, a nearly uni- 
versal rule, by-the-way. Our Colorado 
experience has prepared us for another 
practical point as regards wheeling in 
Mexico, namely, the point of the tough 
cactus thorn. More especially is one apt 
to become too intimately acquainted with 
the cactus plant when the grateful shade 
of some embowered by-way tempts one 
to turn the wheel fora little rest from the 
almost vertical rays of the noon-day sun. 
It is amid such lovely surroundings one 
must beware of the deadly cactus thorn. 
But it is the dweller in the far East who 
is apt to be found bewailing collapsed 
tires, as I have indicated, because the 
Western mountaineer has already accu- 
mulated a rich store of experience and 
thorns. However, the thorns and sand 
are trifles when weighed against the rich 
store of delights Mexico offers the wheel- 
man. 


One of the most interesting of these bi- 
cycle tours may have the capital city for 
a starting point and end at the interest- 
ing old town of Cuernavaca, fifty miles 
away, Whose claims as a summer resort 
were proved more than 30 years ago by 
Cortez locating flere his summer palace. 
From any of the principal hotels three or 
four blocks of riding takes you away 
from the cobble stones and in a few min- 
utes you are spinning along that mag- 
nificent driveway, the Paseo de la Re- 
forma, which stretches straight and 
smooth to the castle of Chapultepec, the 
summer home of the president, some 
three miles distant. Now, if you suc- 
ceeded in getting an early start, you will 
at this point devote at least half an hour 
to a ride through the charming castle 
grounds. You can never forget the glory 
and the grandeur of an early morning 
hour spent in this way. Ever after you 
need only close your eyes and immedi- 
ately the wizard memory, with magic 
touch, draws for your delectation, with 
all the accuracy of photography, every 
detail of the lovely scene—the fine car- 
riage ways; the grassy dells; the alluring 
side paths; the old stone acqueduct; the 
century old cypress trees, with their 
beards of Spanish moss, and, at one side, 
the abruptly rising crag crowned by the 
fine old castle. 

Out of the park and on the road once 
more. Again we have the double row of 
trees, whose long arms make it possible 
for them to do the “high handshake” act 
across the road, broad as it is. A few 
miles further down this broad way (broad 
and easy enough to be the one leading to 
“shore perdition”) brings us to Tacubaya, 
the elegant suburban home of the Mexi- 
can millionaires. This is a perfect little 
beauty spot--a small edition of the Gar- 


den of Eden, but (leat I offend one of the 
least of these millionaires) let me hasten 
to add, with many modern improvements, 


concerning which the old original Gar- 
den of Eden knew nothing. 

Our way now trends southward, and 
forty-five minutes more of leisurely rid- 
ing brings us toanother suburb of which 
Mexicans are justly proud, Mixcoac, ri- 
valing in rich homes and sylvan beauty 
the one just described. We saunter 
around for fifteen minutes, in which time 
we see enough of its attractions to make 
us promise ourselves the luxury of anall- 
day picnic here in the near future. Dur- 
ing the next half hour we seem to be 
nearly retracing our way, the winding 
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to have a favorable opinion of it, getting 
it fresh and cool on its native heath, 
rather than taking it from the hands of a 
greasy attendant in some dirty cantina in 
the city. 

By this time we have crossed the Plain 
of Mexico, and looking back it seems 
hard to realize that the spires and domes 
of the City of Mexico are thirty miles 
away. The next few miles offer a succes- 
sion of hills so steep that one generally 
takes pity on one’s wheel and rests one’s 
self by walking most of the time, till the 
little station of La Cima (the summit) is 


MEXICAN 


road giving us another view of the ever 
attractive Chapultepec. Soon we have 
left behind the site of the famous battle 
of Molino del Rey (the King’s Mill). The 
old red brick building, still standing, is 
at present utilized as an arsenal by the 
Mexican Government. 

Now we are actually in the country, 
skirting the great haciendas and the al- 
most interminable fields of the maguey 
plant, a species of cactus from which is 
produced the famous pulque, the national 
drink of Mexico. Embrace this oppor- 
tunity of trying the beverage, if you wish 


PLOW-GIRL. 


reached, on the Mexico, Cuernavaca & 
Pacific Railroad, at an altitude of 9,000 
feet. From here a fair road of ten or 
twelve miles brings the station of Tres 
Marias into view. 

Now it is down hill for fifteen miles to 
the objective point, Cuernavaca. One is 
in no doubt of the roads, leading down 
hill and rough and stony to the last de- 
gree. However, the descent a la wheel is 
an improvement, both in time and com- 
fort, over transportation by the lumber- 
ing ten-mulecoach. The climate of this 


little city is almost perfect, and its pic- 
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turesque situation gives one the oppor- 
tunity of indulging in a jaunt awheel or 
horseback, which in the space of an hour 
takes one out of the region of the corn 
and the vine and other products of the 
temperate zone, to the real “tierra cali- 
ente,” where the God of Day bestows up- 
on the fair face of mother earth his most 
ardent kiss, and straightway we revel in 
the sight of nature’s blushes as shone 
yonder in that gorgeous bank of passion 
flowers, with their exquisite petals show- 
ing tints so rich and warm that one 
would fain believe them to be a gift from 
beauty’s cheek; or in that rose tree, 
whose wealth of crimson beauties makes 
it a veritable “burning bush” of God; 
or, again, look at that live oak and see 
how from the cool depths of its dark 
green foliage bursts forth the orchid’s 
flaming splendor. 

No more striking evidence of the won- 
drous fertility of the region can be given 
than by contrasting the teeming crops 
with the primitive agricultural imple- 
ments used by the native husbandmen in 
tilling the soil. The subjoined cut of the 
plow in general use shows the simplicity 
of construction, the invention of which 
would not have taxed the brain of a 
Troglodite. 

As I have already intimated, Cuerna- 
vaca has been in royal favor as a pleas- 


ure resort since the time of the conquest. 
Here also in more recent times came 
Maximilian and Carlotta, but according , 
to all accounts they did not enjoy their 
outing here nearly as much as did the 
Conqueror Cortez. It is said Maximilian 
delighted in walking through the beauti- 
ful palace garden, but the fact of the case 
is he took runs in the garden more fre- 
quently than walks. Poor Maximilian, 
though convinced that walking is a most 
healthful exercise, still believed there are 
times when health can be conserved 
more effectively by running than walk- 
ing that is away from his enemies. 
Really this seems to me to be the most 
pitiable page inthe history of that un- 
happy monarch. There is little of impe- 
rial dignity in his rapid exit from the 
side door of the palace, when in frantic 
haste to escape his pursuers he dashes 
hither and thither like the poor, trem- 
bling hound-chased rabbit, through the 
paths of the garden in the darkness, seek- 
ing some place of concealment till the 
chase is over. Butit would not be fair to 
mention this episode and not remind 
one’s readers that this same man, wnen 
run to earth at Querataro a short time 
after this, bore himself with the unruffled 
dignity of a gentleman and with calm 
courage in the face of certain and im- 
mediate death. 
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THE COUGAR. 


HE sportsman who has an hallucina- 
tion that he has lost a mountain lion 
can find his prize if he only knows 

where to go for him, and has either had 
experience in hunting the cougar or 
takes with him the right kind of guide 
who knows his business. 

Routt County, Colorado, contains, prob- 
ably, the most favorite haunts of these 
yary animals. Every season sportsmen 
from all parts of America may be found 
there in quest of wild game, and their 
pilgrimages are seldom without reward. 
The cougar is not so dangerous an ani- 
mal as some believe him to be. The out- 
landish springs accredited to him are 
_ oftener told by fireside idlers than by ex- 
perienced huntsmen, and the stories of 
his vicious attacks are more often the 
outgrowth of imagination and myth than 
of actual experiences. Cougars have in 
many instances known to attack 
human beings, but only when cornered 


been 


or when driven to extreme fear for the 
safety of their young. 

A full-grown cougar never makes a 
rash spring. It is deliberate, and as sure 
of a land as the course of a bullet. They 
never make a second spring, before re- 
treat. Their usual objective point is the 
neck, they undoubtedly having acquired 
the instinct from experience with calves, 
colts and other animals which they prey 
upon, and which are as dangerous to be 
allowed to run at large in a cougar coun- 
try as young chickens in the wake of a 
hawk. They are very fond of porcupines, 
and when killed it is not an unusual 
thing to find the tongue full of pines 
from the bristles. 

They are usually encountered unex- 
pectedly, and generally in broken, rocky 
places, where they make their dens. The 
latter are enough tosicken a person with 


‘the strongest and most impervious olfac- 


tory nerves, emitting, as they do, an ob- 
noxious “catty” smell. 


Photo by O'Keefe & Stockdorf, Leadville, Colo. 
HIS LORDSHIP, THE COUGAR, 


However, there is no ani- 
mal with cleaner or more 
refined habits than the 
cougar, they being as 
careful about their coat 
asa fair member of the 
400 is about her toilet. 
Probably no living 
man has had more expe- 
rience in cougar hunting 
than falls to the lot of 
WA. G. Wallihan of Lay, 
Colo. A resident of Col- 
orado, and an habitual 
devotee of frontier life 
in the Rockies since 1870, 
he has gone through 
some thrilling experi- 
ences with wild game 
that are not explained in 
books. In 1889 he took 
up photography andever 
since has been a close 
student of the art, espe- 
cially as it pertains to 
outdoor subjects. His 
collection of negatives 
of game is the most val- 
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uable of any extant, as he has been 
known to lie for days secreted in hiding 
in order to get a good “shot” at a band 
of deer, elk, antelope or draw a camera 
bead on a lion, bear or other rare animal. 

One of Mr. Wallihan’s many experi- 
ences at hunting this much-sought ani- 
mal is told below in his own words: 

“Come over at once and you can get 
some lion pictures.’ This was the mes- 
sage I received from some friends on 
White River early last December. Ar- 
ranging home affairs I left as quickly as 
possible. The ranchmen were glad to 
see us, as the lions kill 3 to per cent. 
of their colts every season in that country. 
One of the ranchmen and a_ neighbor 
were out hunting and on coming in later 
reported seeing three tracks of lions on 
the mountain top. 

“After some traveling on horseback, 
we finally got the trail of a lion the next 
morning and turned Spot and Speckle 
loose. The trail evidently crossed itself, 
for we found them running the back trail 
and finally took them off and put them 
on right again, and they soon got straight 
and we followed as rapidly as we could 
and managed to be near them most of 
the time. About 3 p.m. we rode upto the 
honnds, within about fifty yards of where 
they were balked and were hunting the 
trail, when we saw a pinon tree sway and 
the dogs instantly commenced to bark 
their “treed” bark and we knew our chase 
was over. Before we could tie our horses 
the lion jumped and the shepherd treed 
it about 300 yards away, inan old dead 
pinon. We came up carefully, as she 
stood splendidly fora picture until the 


moment I was ready to expose, when she 
got down to growl ata dog which had 
climbed a tree on the opposite side from 
me and we conld not get her to stand up 
again so I had to be content with the 
sneaking glance which she gave me. She 
soon after jumped and ran about 100 
yards, when Hector again treed her. 
This time the ranchman with us tried to 
shoot her but did not shoot right and 
only made herangry. She jumped out 
but only got about twenty-five yards be- 
fore the dogs stopped her. Billy ran in 
with his six shooter drawn to kill her so 
she could not injure the dogs, but she 
shook loose from the dogs and ran past 
me within ten feet and jumped on the 
side of a tree, but Hector jerked her loose 
and again the dogs rolled her. Again 
she got loose; this time Wells stood with- 
in six feet of her and in front, and she 
stood ready to jumpat him, but afraid of 
him still-and his six shooter steadily 
cracking at her. The third shot knocked 
her down, but up she raised and again 
went down after the fourth shot to rise no 
more, as Hector had her throat and the 
other dogs were hold of her to stay now. 
Billy was inclose quarters but did not 
flinch a hair. Two of the shepherds were 
not with us, which accounted for her get- 
ting loose so many times. Our dogs 
were nearly exhausted and while I packed 
the comera and the boys took the hide 
from the lion, the dogs lay under the 
trees shivering and shaking as if cold 
from exhaustion. We reached camp early 
and next day I started home, arriving 
there after twenty-six days of hard work 
in the cold and snow.” 
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MY FRIEND, THE HERMIT. 


BY FRANK H. MAYER. 


© the best of my 
recollection he 
had lived there al- 
ways. Year in and 
year out, in fair 
weather and in 
foul, Lused to meet 
himinmy rambles 
around the little 
wooded dell which 
was his home by 
right of pre-emp- 
tion and occupation. A little, weather- 
beaten, old fellow, in his suit of sombre 
brown, with fawn-colored breeches and 
shoes of untanned skin, and with eyes so 
bright and round that they looked like 
brown beads strung onthe upper fringe 
of the mat of his comical grey whiskers, 
trifle more 
rank than the pubescence which clogged 
his deaf old ears and spread o’er his 
tanned and wrinkled cheeks and nose 
like the fuzzy nap on a worn-out army 
blanket. I never saw him wear a hat de- 
spite the fact that the hair was thin and 
scant above his aged temples, and it was 
understood that he had but only the one 
suit of clothes to his back, which never- 
theless, were always in a remarkable state 
of repair. It wasa remarkably neat fitting 
suit, too,a trifle snug and tight in the 
region of the waist band, for, like Friar 
Tuck, he was a philosopher, this hermit 
friend of mine, and there is much of fat- 
nessin content. In exemplification, he 
seemed, literally, to have grown into his 
clothes, filling them with a grace un- 
known of Pingrey and Worth, and if his 
surtout was a bit old-fashioned and fusty 
he wore it with an air of simple uncon- 
cern that fitted his innocent senility as a 
Cordovan scabbard fits a Toledo blade. 
There was a nameless charm of am- 
biguity about him. His age was prob- 
lematical, and its very uncertainty vested 
him with an added interest. He was never 
known to talk about himself--not from 
any feeling of gruff unsociability or reti- 


whose growth was only a 


cence but largely, I think, because he 
had nothing to say that would be of any 
interest to the unsympathetic world 
about him,and a modest diffidence, begat 
of seclusive habits and retiring disposi- 
tion, precluded an attempt at intimacy 
with any save his most cherished friends. 

Of these Lam glad to think I was one. 
A certain tie the love of freedom and 
solitude, of unconstrained release from 
the conventionalities and callosities of so 
called “human” society, a longing forthe 
untrammeled communion with nature in 
her undress, and the unutterable sweet- 
ness of the knowledge, that in the wilder- 
ness we are unanswerable to none save 
God bound us together. I do not know 
that he had another friend; he never 
mentioned one to me, at least, during our 
long association, and I have known him 
to retire abruptly into his crazy habita- 
tion on the approach of a stranger, and 
remain there until the alien presence was 
removed. His quarters were in a brushy 
wood at the end of a little glade, and 
were as simple and unpretencious as 
himself. Acombination of a convenient 
log and rock with a dense wattle of twigs 
and grasses and an approach at bodily 
comfort in the way of a thick bed of 
pinon feathers in lieu of more aristocratic 
down within, it yet sufficed his needs, and 
I have seen houses less appropriately 
suited to their inhabitants. It fitted its 
builder as it fitted his environment, and 
was less a blotupon the sylvan landscape 
than was the glaring hideosity of stone 
and wood on the hill above, which owned 
the dominance of my unworthier self. 
Only it was a grief that the “trail of the 
serpent” intruded even here there was a 
chevaux du frise of spiny cactus leaves 
heaped up before the lowly entrance, and 
my heart ached at the simple pity of it! 

It has always been a favorite idea of 
mine that the sense of fear is an emo- 
tional weakness unworthy of a God-given 
intellect—a sort of ficticious ogre whose 
supposition is unwarrantable. What is 
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there to fear in kindly nature save the 
lamentable issues of our own impru- 
dence, and folly? And it is significant 
that even the sparrows whom He will not 
suffer to fall to the ground unmarked 
find their chief cause of apprehension in 
immortal man, who is always and de- 
servedly in fear of himself. My simple 
old friend's paltry barricade hurt me 
with its piteous implication. He had so 
little to fear in his blameless, passionless 
life, and yet--the reproach of it touched 
me to the quick. 

He never realized that in the eye of the 
law he was a trespasser on my domain. 
He would not have understood in his 
innate simplicity that I had a more bind- 
ing claim than his upon the little strip 
of world where he erected his castle. He 
had always lived there and that was 
enough. What did he know or care of 
the intricacies of the land law? What 
had he to do with fees and filings, of 
selfish enclosures, with armoured iron 
wires and unsightly logs of wood? If he 
had a single thought about these things 
it would have been that the ore had better 
far have remained in the unravished 
hills, and the tree corpses have left 
unslain. Why would men kill and burn 
and destroy all that was beautiful and 
fair in nature only to mark out the meas- 
ure of their greed? Could not the natural 
largness of the earth suffice? There was 
dead wood enough for habitations and 
subsistence in every mast pile and weed 
tangle in the forest. Nature is wasteful 
in her providence -why torture her for 
more with cruel axe and searing fire and 
mutilating plough? No, he would not 
have understood! 

He was like an Indian, without his 
passions and his vices. Occupation was 
possession, and he was there before I 
came. Not that Lever urged my superior 
claim for his rebuttal, you understand. 
We had no dissensions, and he never 
dreamed of my right of tenure. Only I 
gathered his views in the days of our 
association, and I had no wish to unde- 
ceive him. There was land enough for 
us both. 

I saw him often during the ensuing 
years. In the days of seed time he came 
and looked with simple wonder at the 
bustling activity about him. He never 


asked any questions, but sat in silence 
on a fallen tree trunk in the shade of the 
fringing forest and watched the brown 
earth fall in rich, loamy flakes from the 
shiny mould board. The plow hands 
respected his quiet dignity and did not 
disturb him with needless importunities. 
His grave presence became an object of 
desire, and his quiet observance of our 
work was a constant delight. Though he 
could not understand our object in tear- 
ing up the grassy sward, yet I think it 
caused him no disquietude, as he evinced 
no alarm, and we often found his foot 
prints in the soft furrows. 

As the days rolled by his visits became 
more and more irregular and finally 
ceased altogether. He came no more un- 
til the silken gold of the corn tassels had 
changed to russet brown, and the dry 
husks rustled uneasily around the 
ripened ears. One morning a hoof print 
in the corn field brought my gun out of 
its case, and I went quietly through the 
timber with murder in my heart, for ven- 
ison costs a life, and I was tired of pork 
and beef. Remembering my old friend, 
I stopped at his house and shyly prof- 
fered him a few well-ripened ears of corn, 
which he as shyly accepted. To my cor- 
dial invitation to help himself at his lik- 
ing he made no reply. He was ever a 
hermit of sparing words, though a lively 
appreciation beamed in his soft old eyes. 
The strong are ever successful, and ere 
long I crossed his esplanade with the 
dead deer on my saddle. He was sitting 
before his door in the autumn sunshine, 
and looked up quickly as I rode by. 
Something dripping in the dry grass at- 
tracted his attention, and with a startled 
air he slowly approached us, and bent 
his gray old face toward the withered 
culms a little closer, for his sight was old 
and failing and his perceptions scarcely 
of the quickest, and then, with a look of 
something akin to pain and horror in his 
eyes, he turned and tled as from a pesti- 
lence, and I heard his cries of affright 
and terror in my dreams that night. 

Thenceforth there was a rupture of the 
close relations between us. From that 
time out he grew more shy and diffident, 
and although I spent many hours in en- 
deavoring to reassure him of my entire 
lack of bad intention or desire to affront, 
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his former confidence was never fully re- 
stored, and he would only look at me 
from across his threshold with a look of 
mournful reproach in his soft eyes, which 
said more plainly than words, “So, you 
whom I trusted and loved —you, too, are 
then a manof carnage and blood! Whom 
can I trust now?” 

It is but fair to him to say he had never 
sought my confidence or acquaintance. I 
had thrust them upon him, and his was 
the right to reject their continuation, yet 
his exercise of it brought neither of us 
any comfort. It was I who had visited 
his house—once often, alas! He 
had never intruded himself in mine, and 
every fellow’s house is his castle they 
say. It was easy to see that his draw- 
bridge was up, his moat full and his 
portcullis fallen, figuratively speaking, 
and our amnesty at an end. Failing in 
his regard and trust in me he lost all 
faith in everybody, and his former amia- 
bility soon resolved itself into a coma of 
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morose and sullen apathy and distrust, 
which never was dispelled. 

That winter he died, and I found his 
gaunt and shriveled form on its bed of 
pine needles one day in the early spring, 
when I visited his house. I buried him 
in the center of the grassy plat he loved 
so well and erected a little head board 
over his grave. There was no need of set 
forms in hisinterment, no cant of glibly 
mouthed eulogy and affected lamenta- 
tion, for he was only a little old long- 
tailed wood rat, and man arrogates im- 
mortality to himself. There was only the 
twittering of birds in the spring shine, 
soft tears in the eyes of the trembling 
anemones and the low requiem chanted 
by the trees, when one of Pan's subjects 
gives up the little he has owed to life. 

But there was sorrow in the gruff heart 
of a man who knew that his life could 
illy afford to lose even his smallest of 
friends. 

DENVER, COLO. 


“ONLY A FEW OF US LEFT.” 


CHILD-WOOING. 


A CHAPTER FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ERNEST LOVELL. 


BY LEWIS B. FRANCE. 


ONSIDERED from 
the popular stand- 
point, Reuben Jar- 
dex was a success. 
With a reputation 
for wealth, he sup- 
ported the mayor's 
elbow when not 
the mayor him- 

self--on moment- 

wes ous occasions. He 

was sufficiently 

rotund to escape the stigma of scraggi- 
ness, but was this side the merriment of 
obesity. Considered through eyes twelve 
years old, candor compels me to admit 
that Mr. Jardex was possessed of aus- 
terity ; he seemed to believe that he hada 
monopoly-of, or had invented the grace, 
he was so much the master of it. At all 
seasons he condescended to a spotless 
blue dress-coat, adorned with polished 
flat brass buttons, a buff waistcoat, black 
trousers and a perfectly smooth, black 
silk hat. In summer he wore white linen 
gaiters over his shoes; in winter, cloth, 
and was inseparable from a tight silk 
umbrella with a pearl handle. He was 
very severe about the eyes and a patron 
at funerals. In this capacity he was a 
success also; he had an air of deprecat- 
ing the weakness of dying,and made one 
feel that death could not be desirable in 
any circumstances were Mr. Jardex to be 
at the burying. He would, no doubt, have 
accepted salvation had salvation ap- 
proached him deferentially. Like Jeph- 
thah, Judge of Israel, he was blessed with 
one fair daughter, “and she was his only 
child.” 


My first introduction to Miss Jardex oc- 
curred on a lead-colored day in Decem- 
ber. I was on my way to school; she had 
been coasting in the slush, protected by 
a little brown dog, a blue jacket, a yellow 
tlannel petticoat, blue stockings, galoshes 
and a red hood. 

I had reason to remember these details. 
The hill whereon she had been making 
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life pleasant was ten feet, about, from top 
to bottom. To her seven year old imagina- 
tion ten feet were as good as a mile for the 
purpose she used them. She had been 
enjoying herself, as already stated, but 
when discovered by me she was in tears 
and had succeeded in accumulating dirt 
upon her face to an extravagant degree. 
Her cheeks were very red and very damp, 
and the tip of her nose, discernible, re- 
minded one of a solitary seed-pod on a 
rosebush in midwinter. I inquired the 
cause of her tribulation and she pointed 
toa “mean thing” over the way and, be- 
tween sobs, said he had hit her with a 
snow-ball; had hit her “on the ear, and it 
hurted.” I concurred in her opinion of 
the “mean thing” and went over to in- 
terview it. 

When I arrived, arranging my cuffs 
with deliberation and other prelimina- 
ries in my mind with uncertainty, the 
“mean thing” had developed into a max- 
imum thing of nearly twice my size. The 
maximum manifested no special uneasi- 
ness at the approaching conference, nev- 
ertheless he inquired what I came for. 
When I informed him he said he would 
“swallow” me. I concluded the threat 
an exaggeration and “led off with my 
left.” Much to my surprise the maximum 
went down under it, and Miss Jardex 
laughed. No love token that ever be- 
decked a knight of old was more inspir- 
iting; I felt equal to a small army of the 
maximum brood. It took the maximum 
about two seconds to regain his feet, roll 
up his cuffs and spit on his hands, and 
about as many more seconds to get down 
again on top of me. 

We didn't haveany threshing machines 
in those days I mean patent, steam 
power machines. Had we been blessed 
with them I might have concluded I was 
going through one. I began to think that 
perhaps he had not lied after all. Miss Jar- 
dex and the little brown dog crossed over 
and skirmished in company with the sled. 
The third dog, as a rule, nips the under 
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dog in the fight, but the little brown dog 
exhibited a commendable impartiality ; 
the maximum and I were evidently both 
to his taste, and too busy to hinder the 
indulgence of his appetite. I may say 
also that the purpose of Miss Jardex im- 
pressed me as being praiseworthy, but 
being expressed with uncertainty was 
not devoid of annoyance. Good inten- 
tions, however, afford some consolation, 
even during trying ordeals like this. I 
felt that my efforts were being appre- 
ciated, although the evidence came to 
me through the pats of the damp ga- 
loshes of the zealous minister. Failing 
to make an impression upon the maxi- 
mum by the way of his ribs, she picked 
up the sled and dropped it on the back of 
his neck. I could not see very well, but 
just then I heard a man’s voice inquir- 
ing, in a deep bass, what we were “ up to, 
there?” I thought the question super- 
fluous, unless the man who owned the 
voice were as blind as myself. Suddenly 
I felt relieved of the maximum’s weight 
and caresses and was able to discover the 
father of Miss Jardex standing over me 
in the full blush of his ponderous mag- 
nificence. He held the maximum by the 
collar with one hand while he flourished 
the silk umbrella at me with the other, as 
though he considered it in some sort an 
emblem of authority. 

“What are you doing, you young ras- 
cals?” was the inquiry of the gentleman, 
repeated, as he loomed between me and 
the maximum. I didn’t think he expect- 
ed an answer and sought to get round 
him, with the maximum as my objective 
point. Thereupon Mr. Jardex laid his 
hand on me heavily and I had no alterna- 
tive but to shake my fist impotently at 
the maximum, with the promise to see 
him again. I'm free to say the maximum 
exhibited no hilarity, and he didn’t seem 
in condition to brag of, but he said I 
would find him at home when I should 
think it convenient to call; then he went 
away. 

Afterward I became better acquainted 
with the maximum and learned that 
his name was Ike. If either of us had any- 
thing to do,or any place to go that needed 
help or company, which was often, the 
other was sure to be conveniently at 
hand. 


Mr. Jardex took his daughter into cus- 
tody and took no further notice of me. 
Miss Jardex went away sobbing and rub- 
bing the dirt all over her rosy face as well 
as she could, being encumbered with the 
sled, while the little brown dog looked de- 
pressed. She took advantage, however, 
of the momentary pause in opening their 
front gate to look back at me with one 
eye, while she nourished the other with 
her chubby fist. 

Instead of going to school I went home 
and had arnica and a holiday, with the 
promise of additional solace when I 
should be well enough to receive it. It is 
wonderful with what discrimination chil- 
dren sometimes have their joys meted 
out to them, and I used to consider, upon 
occasions, whether the generation ahead 
of me was not born grown up, like 
Adam. 

Among my earthly possessions at that 
time I counted also a dog. He had a 
broad white chest and white throat, and 
arms as large as my own; wavy black 
hair and plenty of space befween his 
clear brown eyes. Into those bright 
depths I could always look and recog- 
nize I do not relish calling him my 
dog my friend. Over him I claimed 
ownership only to other people; between 
ourselves we recognized only equality, 
with, I am satisfied now,a frequent credit 
on the daily balance sheet in his favor. 
Had Duke been with me the interview be- 
tween Ike and me would not have culmi- 
nated. As it was, he sympathized with 
me, and we took a nap together in front 
of the living-room grate. 

The next time I saw Miss Jardex she 
was swinging on her father’s front gate, 
with the additional bliss of an apple. On 
seeing me she desisted and smiled, with 
her finger-tip in hermouth. Thoughshe 
could not keep her feet still nor stand on 
them both at the same time, I had to ad- 
mit that she had pretty brown eyes. Her 
face was clean, and her nose, though 
young, looked less like the remains of a 
last summer's rose. She said she was 
sorry I had got into trouble and offered 
me a bite of her apple, which I accepted. 
Duke and the little brown dog approved 
of each other and I invited Miss Jardex 
to ride. The dog-cart was weak, it is true, 
and, under our combined weight, rather 
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unmusical when in motion, but Duke 
trotted off with his burden to our com- 
mon satisfaction. 

How long our felicity might have con- 
tinued in favorable circumstances I may 
not say. Half an hour of it brought us 
to some vacant ground through which a 
brook ran. This brook I very much af- 
fected in summer time for chubs and 
nautical experiments in the way of 
shingle men-of-war. Now its  mar- 
gins were encumbered with rotten ice 
which threw its ragged edges out over 
the clear, cold” water, that was two 
feet deep. As we drew near Duke espied 
an enemy on the opposite bank. There 
was no red tape about his harness 
and, notwithstanding the remonstrance 
of the congress behind him, he arrogated 
to himself the privilege of declaring war. 
It took him about two seconds to deposit 
the assembly in the middle of the brook, 
and within as many more there was a 
confusion of dogs, dog-cart and canine 
profanity manifest that would, upon any 
other occasion, have been exhilarating. 

I rescued Miss Jardex, very much fright- 
ened, very cold and weeping bitterly. My 
efforts at consolation were robbed of all 
dignity and utterly barren of results; 
articulation, with chills, was impossible, 
but I persisted until a sensible looker-on 
admonished us to “run home as fast as 
we could go it,” which we proceeded to 
do, hand in hand. During the progress I 
noticed that Miss Jardex did not weep, at 
least audibly, but when I left her at the 
gate she resumed just where she had 
ceased five minutes before. I went home, 
also, to meet the consequences. 

From the day of that disaster our des- 
tinies were fixed, and it may be presumed 
our intercourse was absorbing. But it 
was some four years thereafter before I 
considered she was all the world to me, 
beyond question. Then I began to court 
the approbation of the village editor. He, 
however, was an unsympathetic person 
in questionable linen; I think he had a 
family. I woed his foreman and general 
utility man with better success and we 
fell into trouble. Thus it was: 


TO NELL. 
AN IMPROMPTU. 
There's a witchery about thee, 
And I cannot live without thee, 
Lovely Nell. 


Who so charming as thy self, 
My own laughing, bri ht-eyed elf! 
Canst thou tell? 


TH solwe the o¥yetery for thee, 
But I must meantime implore thee 
Not to smile, 


Lest thine eyes and lips confuse me, 
And this pon of mine refuse thee 
Rhyme, the while. 


Fair Ceres’ child might touch thee, 
For the royal father, much he 
In love fell. 


Pluto, though, the sooty sinner, 
I am told by fraud did win her— 
Queen of — well, 


Hebe, Hermione, Juno, 
Goddess none that I or you know, 
Girl orelf, 


In modern or in ancient story 
So fair, ‘d with glory 


Thou hast the charms of all combined, 
Not forgetting Minerva’s mind 
Or Dian’s purity. 


Looked at now, one ‘may recognize the 
burden of it; but at sixteen! 

The title was suggested by the foreman 
upon my informing him, confidentially, 
that it had taken me a week to prepare 
the encumbrance he was about to impose 
surreptitiously upon the patrons of the 
“Bugle.” The foreman was discharged 


the day that the paper went to press, and 
the following week the editor apologized 
to his readers for what he termed an 
oversight. 

When Mr. Jardex next saw me, he took 
the trouble to hail me, and came across 
the street for an interview. It was not a 
pleasant occasion and we parted, enter- 
taining, as I supposed, a common under- 
standing. He had, I thought, a promi- 
nence on the topof his head: j ust between 
the bumps of veneration and self-esteem. 
Perhaps I might have been afflicted in a 
similar manner. The only difference be- 
tween us was, that he had had abudant 
opportunity to indulge in his propensity 
and I was only beginning. He had the 
privilege of saying what he would do, 
and I of thinking what I wished to do. 
But in one particular we seemed to agree: 
he thought it “a pretty piece of busi- 
ness;" so did I 

At breakfast on the morning after the 
appearance of the “impromtu,’ the head 

the family wished to know of me when 
I expected to go to housekeeping and 
where, and what we were to live on. The 
other head of the family looked serious, 
and I felt warm and cold alternately. 
Even then I did not “wish I hadn’t;” on 
the contrary I became fortified in the 
belief that I had not done anything to be 
ashamed of. To this the head of the 
family assented, but avowed that the dis- 
closure was a great surprise, and pre- 
mature. 
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From Photo by W. M. Rhoads. 
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SPRUCE LODGE. 


(DESCRIBING A CRIPPLE CREEK GEM.) 


BY W. 


NE seldom anticipates the comforts 
O of home ina mining camp, so that 

when my old chum and his charm- 
ing wife invited me to bring my camera 
and spend a few weeks at Spruce Lodge 
it was some time before I could decide to 
accept their kind invitation. Knowing, 
however, that my friends were fond of 
hunting, fishing and outdoor sports, I at 
last decided to cast my lot with them and 
trust to Providence for a pleasant vaca- 
tion. 

“Bring your old clothes and plenty of 
plates,” wrote Jim. I was not long in 
packing a 5x7 hand camera, twenty dozen 
fast, slow and nonhalation plates, and a 
fresh supply of chemicals. After a few 
hours’ journey over mountain and plain, 
| found myself in the famous mining 
camp of Cripple Creek. A few minutes 
later Spruce Lodge was reached. Hunters 
and their cabins have always had a_ pe- 
culiar fascination for me, but I was not 
prepared for the sight nor the reception 
that awaited me. I was at once ushered 
into a large, well-lighted room, the pol- 
ished floor of which was covered with 
skins and rugs of every description, from 
the noble buffalo and mountain lion to 
the jackrabbit. The walls were hung 
with skins, heads, guns, fishing tackle, 
and every conceivable implement known 
to the hunters’ skill. Birds in their rustic 
cages were singing from the low English 
windows; and the massive old open fire- 
place was crackling and throwing out its 
welcome glow. I was not slow to see that 
life would prove to be more than enjoya- 
ble beneath this hospitable roof. In one 
corner of the spacious room was the 
piano and small musical instruments, 


the surroundings being artistically dec- 
orated with Navajo blankets and tennis 
nets. 


Directly opposite was a peculiar 


M. R. 


Grecian couch, beneath which a nest of 
large drawers was skilfully hidden by 
Bagdad denim drapery; luxuriant pillows 
were in abundance, and the effect was 
artistic in the extreme. I learned later 
that aside from being a beautiful piece 
of furniture, this olddivan answered the 
purpose of a comfortable bed. 

Adjoining the main living room was 
the kitchen and to the right the guests’ 
den. Could a knight of the camera with 
an eye for the beautiful wish for more? 
In one corner of the little den I con- 
structed the dark-room, which consisted 
of twenty yards of double-faced red can- 
ton flannel. On the low ceiling was 
nailed two strips of wood each four feet 
long; upon these strips the curtains were 
tacked in such a manner that the opening 
(which was on the corner) lapped two 
feet, the bottom being allowed to trail six 
inches on the floor. When properly ad- 
justed not a ray of light could enter. 
When not in use the curtains were draped 
to the side, the effect adding rather than 
detracting from the neat appearance of 
the room. A board four feet long and 
two feet wide with cleats six inches high 
rested on the washstand, and answered 
admirably for a developing table. The 
apace between washstand and board was 
utilized for the hypo tray,and was, there- 
fore, out of harm's way. Three small 
shelves on the side were used for plates, 
trays, bottles, chemicals, etc. In_ this 
hastily constructed and inexpensive dark- 
room I developed several hundred nega- 
tives without a single loss from being 
light struck. With the faithful camera 
upon my back, a spirit level and color 
screen in my pocket, we made many trips 
into the mountains, visiting all the mines 
and known points of interest, of which 


there are many, but on which I cannot 
now dwell. 
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The evenings were spent in true hunter 
fashion; seated about the grand old fire- 
place, we cracked nuts, popped corn and 
listened to startling adventures told by 
the old timers who always found a wel- 
come at Spruce Lodge. 

When the weather permitteda big camp 
fire was started in front of the cabin, 
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around which we would all sit and sing 
college songs to the accompaniment of 
banjo and guitar. Asa result of this en- 
joyable outing I have a large collection 
of mountain views, many of the subjects 
never having been photographed before, 
but above all I have a happy recollection 
of my vacation spent at Spruce Lodge. 


PACK TRAIN AT THE MINE. 


W. R. McFadden. 


Photo by 


GRAY WOLVES. 


Dispute Over a Morning Meal. 
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The editor will be prepared to answer to the 
best of his ability questions relating to the differ 
ent phases of photography, and will also be glad 
to receive expressions of opinion and experi 
ences of photographers at all times for use in 
this department.’ 


EDITORIAL. 

A cynic brother of the craft once said 
the combined toning and fixing bath was 
the greatest benefactor photography ever 
had, because it ensured the speedy fad- 
ing of so much poor work ; in which say- 
ing he was more witty than wise. For 
while the poor work fades, the good fades 
equally, and one is deprived alike of the 
rewards of success and the assistance to 
be had from studying the causes of fail- 
ure. We should rather call the combined 
bath an unmitigated evil, the child of 
ignorance and laziness, inexcusable and 
indefensible; and we feel sure users of a 
combined bath must be ignorant of the 
very serious menaces to evenness of tone 
anc to permanence, that result from the 
presence of sodium hyposulphite in the 
toning solution. Sulphurous acid is al- 
most sure to be evolved, producing un- 
even tones by its bleaching powers; and 
sulphur is almost sure to be deposited in 
the film, where, being nearly insoluble, 
it can bid defiance to repeated washing 
and work ultimate ruin. Laziness, too, is 
an argument in favor of this dangerous 
anomaly, and many worship the com- 
bined bath solely because it saves them a 
little extra work; but surely it is poor 
economy of labor to do badly -and lose 
the results of the doing—in one opera- 
tion what might be, once for all and well, 
done in two. So while we do not wish to 
appear illiberal, or pose as urging more 
work than is absolutely necessary to pro- 
duce good results,it still seems to us that 
the combined bath is neither fish, flesh 
nor good red herring; and we should call 
it nothing better than a nasty, tricky 
hodge-podge, utterly unfit for any prop- 
erly regulated photographic digestion. 


THE editor desires to return thanks for 
the many kindexpressionsalready accord- 
ed this department, trusting it may in the 
future be found more worthy of the ap- 
proval and commendation so heartily 
accorded it; and wishes to again impress 
on all readers, the pressing need of the 
department for assistance in the way of 
contributions to its pages. Surely no 
month of a photographer's life ever goes 
by without some experience in the art or 
acience of our craft, which might profita- 
bly be told for the enlightenmentor en- 
couragement of fellow-workers. Itis not 
necessary that the subject matter of a 
communication should be a revolution- 
ary discovery in chemistry, or optics a 
clear account of some particular method 
of dealing with development or printing, 
which the writer has found useful; or 
some advantageous modification in a 
well-known formula, or some dodge to 
overcome the obstacles which nature or 
the perversity of man throws in the way 
of successful work, is all we ask; and 
surely we will not be long left to ask in 
vain, 


DEVELOPMENT. 
CONCLUDED. 

The addition of chemical accelerators 
to the developing agent decreases the 
period necessary to produce its full effect, 
and at the same time increases theamount 
of effect obtainable; while heating the 
developing solution produces the same 
results, by making the gelatine film more 
permeable,and because both the intensity 
and rapidity of chemical action are ad- 
vantageously affected by an increase of 
temperature. The developing agent 
alone would act so strongly on those 
parts of the plate most affected by light 
before it had any appreciable effect on 
such portions as had been least exposed, 
that some amount of accelerator must be 
added to avoid too great contrasts in the 
resultant negative; and plate makers 
usually give formule for use with their 
plates in which such amounts of develop- 
ing agent and accelerator are specified 
as will produce a negative of normal gra- 
dations from a normally exposed plate. 
Let us suppose the chemicals recom- 
mended are pyro and sodium carbonate 

say two grains of pyro and six grains 


photograph 
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of soda to each ounce of normal devel- 
oper. Using four grains of pyro and six 
grains of soda would entail greater re- 
duction where reduction was easiest, that 
is to say in those parts of the plate most 
affected by light, producing greater con- 
trasts than the normal developer; andthe 
same effect might be obtained by using 
two grains of pyro with three grains of 
soda. On the other hand, a developer 
containing two grains of pyro and twelve 
grains of soda would tend to follow less 
closely the proportionate action of light, 
and by effecting a general reduction over 
the whole plate, greatly reduce the con- 
trasts which would have been produced 
by a normal developer; while one grain 
of pyro with six grains of soda would act 
in much the same way. Using one grain 
of pyro and three grains of soda would 
greatly prolong the process of develop- 
ment, but in the end produce the same 
result as a normal developer; and 
four grains of pyro with twelve grains of 
soda would very much shorten the time 
of devclopment without changing the 
ratios of density. The fact that decreas- 
ing both developing agent and accelera- 
tor serves only to prolong development, 
is a very good thing to remember when 
dealing with plates of uncertain ex- 
posure; as by beginning with a dilute 
developer affairs proceed so slowly that 
either under or over-exposure may be de- 
tected in its early stages and counter- 
acted by a new solution of proper pro- 
portions before much damage has re- 
sulted. But it is seldom safe to increase, 
for any purpose, both developing agent 
and accelerator, as the formule furnished 
by the plate-maker usually give the 
strongest developer that can be used 
without grave danger of chemical fog, 
which ensues when a solution is used so 
strong that it attacks the bromide of sil- 
ver almost as soon as the photobromide. 

In discussing the various means of re- 
tarding the action of the developing 
agents,other than by diluting the develo- 
per or reducing the amount of acceler- 
ator, we may very properly confine this 
general article to the actual “restrainers,” 
that is to the bromides; for tanning the 
film with alum or thickening the develo- 
per with glycerine are almost as obsolete 
as a cyanide fixing bath, while the use of 


citrates or acids common is only in pyro 
development and will be explained when 
that methodis taken up in detail. The 
results obtained by bromides are nodt 
only the opposite of those obtained 
by accelerators, but are produced in 
quite a different way; for while acceler- 
ators act by increasing the developing 
agents’ reducing power, the bromides act 
directly on the salt of silver in the film 
by increasing its powers of resistance to 
the developing agents’ reducing action. 
If an exposed plate be soaked in a strong 
solution of potassium bromide and after- 
wards so thoroughly washed that no free 
bromide is present, it will be found on de- 
velopment, that only faint traces of the 
action of light remain; and if two unex- 
posed plates be placed in separate dishes, 
one containing a developer purposely 
made strong enough to produce traces of 
fog in a few minutes, the other contain- 
ing the same solution plus two grains to 
the ounce of potassium bromide, it will 
be found that the second plate remains 
quite clear for sometime after the first 
has darkened. From these two experi- 
ments it is evident: first, that a soluble 
bromide converts photobromide of silver 
to its original condition (bromide of sil- 
ver), its action being strongest where the 
action of light has been weakest; second, 
that a soluble bromide increases the 
stability of bromide of silver and en- 
ables it to retain its bromine even in the 
face of a powerful reducing agent. The 
result, therefore, of adding bromide to the 
developing solution is to slightly retard 
the development and to 
trast. 


increase con- 


To summarize in convenient form the 
facts about development as set forth in 
this and the preceding article, supposing 
in each case that the proportion of all in- 
gredients, other than those specified, is 
normal: 

Increase of reducing agent causes in- 
creased contrast,and increase of bromide 
acts still more strongly in the same way, 
while in both cases the process of de- 
velopment is prolonged. 

Increase of accelerator reduces 
trast and hastens development. 


con- 


Increase of water prolongs develop- 
ment, but does not alter contrasts. 


: 
] 


Increase of both reducing agent and 
accelerator, if not pushed to the point of 
developer fog, hastens development with- 
out altering contrasts. 

It is proposed to begin, inthe next issue, 
aseries of articles, each of which will 
deal in detail with a particular reducing 
agent, giving formulae and _ practical 
hints on manipulation. 


LENSES. 
CONTINUED, 

RAPIDITY 
Atthe close of the first part of this 
article, which appeared in our February 
number, it was stated that all lenses of 
whatever kind were equally rapid when 
working at the same aperture, that is 
with diaphragms of the same // value; 
and this statement holds absolutely good 
when each of the lenses is separated 
from the plate by exactly its focal length. 
But there are many occasions when, to 
produce a large image, the camera must 
be placed quite close to the object, as is 
usually the case in protraiture and al- 
ways when a head nearly filling the plate 


is desired; and then the lens must be 
racked out often far beyond its focal 
length. When this is done it is evident 


that the #/ values marked on the dia- 
phragms or [ris ring, become only anap- 
proximate guide to the amount of light 
admitted, which decreases with every in- 
crease in distance between lens and plate. 
It would of be possible, by 
measuring the distance from lens to 
plate in such cases and dividing it by the 
diameter of the stop used, to arrive ex- 
actly at the value of the diaphragm; but 
a photographer at work seldom has time 
for tape measures or sums in long divi- 
sion, and in practice it is safe to guess at 
the amount of extra 


course 


exposure necessary, 
provided one makes a point of erring on 
the safe side which ensures over-, rather 
than under-exposure. 

CHOICE OF LENS, 

A photographer choosing a lens in cold 
blood, is a good deal like a man deliber- 
ately setting out to choose a wife; he is 
very apt to become confused by the mul- 
titude of highly eligible candidates and 
end by annexing the first one that comes 
to hand. But if A happens to know that 
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B's prize picture of last year was pro- 
duced with a So and So's “Omnipotent 
-aradox, Series Z” and if this knowledge 
becomes the basis of envy and desire, 
then A is very like a man in love 
“There's only one lens in the world” for 
him. He won't be happy until he gets it, 
and even then his rapture coois when he 
finds that A deserves more credit than 
the coveted “Omnipotent Paradox,” for 
last year's prize picture. This knowl- 
edge that more depends on the man than 
on the lens, is usually one of the first 
blows at that absolute confidence in his 
tools which marks a prentice hand; and 
sometime breeds a sovereign contempt 
forthe quality of his appliances, which 
is almost as fatal as complete reliance on 
them. There is no more doubt thata 
technically perfect negative, of the sharp- 
all-over variety, can be most easily pro- 
duced with high-class modern lens of 
perfect correction, than there is thata 
devotee of the purely artistic sometimes 
yearns for the option of introducing a 
little spherical aberration; and so, while 
the lens is not quiteall the battle, it must 
always remain a very large factor in the 
fight to wrest a photograph from the 
jaws of photography. 

The test of a lens’ value is the measure 
of its fitness for the especial branch of 
work in hand, and an ideal photographer 
would always be able to avail himself of 
the particular lens best suited to the par- 
ticular object he hadin view. This would 
mean an investment of some thousands 
in a full wagonload of optical glass; and 
even with a purse robust enough to stand 
the strain, how could a camera-man out 
for a ramble over stone walls, across 
brooks and through barbed-wire fences, 
possibly keep in touch with a four horse 
van? So the practical value of a lens de- 
pends on its adaptabilily, on its ability 
to produce, within as wide limits as pos- 
sible, the various effects its owner may 
desire; and this means that it will be 
rathercostly. Working at a full aperture 


of not less than f/8, it should cover the 
plate all over witha high degree of de- 
finition, to be useful for portraiture and 
instantaneous work; and with a f/16there 
should be as much depth of focus as is 
ordinarily needful, so that landscape and 
architecture may be easy even with un- 
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favarable conditions of light. It should 
be a doublet, either combination of which 
used as a single lens will easily cover the 
plate at full aperture and not show 
marked marginal distortion; and, a 
third combination should be purchased 
to be used as a= singlet or in com- 
bination with one of the other parts 
so as to provide at least three different 
angles of view. The shortest available 
focal length as a doublet should be some- 
where between the length of the plate and 
its breadth, for work on interiors and on 
architecture where the camera cannot be 
set up far from the subject, while a wide 
angle and absolute freedom from distor- 
tion are essential. The longest available 
focal length should be at least twice the 
base line of the plate, to include no more 
than the narrow angle which is usual in 
artistic work, and in this capacity it 
should work as a singlet; for most of the 
extreme narrow angle work will be land- 
scape, for which nothing is 30 satisfac- 
tory asa single lens. Midway between 
these two extremes of focal length the 
lens should offer a singlet and a doublet 
of medium angle, the one for landscape, 
the other for use where even the least 
marginal distortion must be eliminated. 
And finally the whole lens should not be 
so bulky or heavy as to become a serious 
hindrance to the photographer's wander- 
ings. 

All this may seem a good deal to ask 
from a single lens-tube and not more 
than three or four combinations, but 
nothing less will successfully solve the 
problems which assail those who desire 
to practice every branch of our art, from 
portraiture to copying a painting. Lenses 
of the kind described have been put on 
the market by several manufacturers 
during the last few years; and, though 
the prices may seem high, they 
are worth every penny asked to anyone 
whose work in photography means more 
than a mere stop-gap for an idle moment. 
If the price is absolutely prohibitory and 
the purchase outright of such a lens is 
quite impossible, we would strongly urge 
the starting of a lens fund, to which ad- 
ditions may be made dollar by dollar, or 
dime by dime, until enough is accumu- 
lated to make a beginning by the pur- 
chase of suitable lens-tube and 


the longest focus singlet of the proposed 
series. When a start has thus been made 
in the right direction,it is safe to say that 
no* proper photographer will rest until 
the good work has been completed and 
he becomes the happy possessor of a 
pliant instrument, which will be nearly 
perfect for all the manifold contingen- 
cies of general work. 

During some fourteen years of pho- 
tography we have managed to own exam- 
ples of nearly all the better known lenses, 
and feel more or less qualified, by bitter 
as well as pleasant experience, to advise 
intending purchasers. A letter to the 
photographic editor of OUTDOOR LIFE, 
stating the purposes for which the lens 
about to be purchased must be adapted, 
and the financial limitations of the pur- 
chaser, will receive a prompt answer by 
post. 


INTENSIFICATION. 


It has been said—and very justly that 
success consists not so much in never 
making mistakes, as in knowing how to 
minimize the evil effects of error; so 
while we all aim at that perfection in ex- 
posure and development which will make 
after treatment of the negative unneces- 
sary, the beat of us continually blunder, 
and have to fall back on various expedi- 
ents to make good our deficiencies in 
skill or care. Of all the various make- 
shifts, some form or other of intensifica- 
tion is perhaps the most often used, and 
used often with the least discretion. To 
hope for any benefit from intensifying a 
badly under-exposed plate, with very 
dense lights and no detail in the shadow 
is simply a waste of time, for no known 
process will build in detail where none 
previously existed; and even where de- 
tail exists all over the negative, the rem- 
edy only serves to increase the disease if 
the contrasts are much too harsh, as is 
often the case when development has 
been forced. Again, a plate suffering 


from light or developer-fog should not 
be intensified until it has been treated 
with some reducer to clear up the fog; 
and in a badly over-exposed negative, 
with no contrasts at all, it is hopeless to 
look for any improvement in the way of 
gradations. 


1 


A typical negative for intensifying with 
good results, is one that has been over- 
exposed only enough to show general 
lack of density, without total loss of con- 
trasts; or one that has been insufficiently 
developed, but not badly enough to leave 
clear glass in the shadows. By the time 
such a negative has come through the 


yashing-after-fixation stage, the photo- 


grapher should have decided what he 
means to do; and, if he has made up his 
mind to intensify, the plate should be 
given a second washing, fully as pro- 
longed and thorough as that which would 
be deemed sufficient were no after treat- 
ment intended. The double chloride of 
silver and mercury which constitutes the 
image after bleaching, is intensely sensi- 
tive to even the faintest trace of hypo a 
mere suspicion of which means inevita- 
ble and ineradicable stains. After its 
second washing the plate should be well 
rinsed in distilled water, to ensure free- 
dom from stains caused by any of the 
various impurities too often present in 
common or hydrant water. It may then 
be at once placed in the bleaching solu- 
tion, or dried in the usual way to be 
treated at anothertime; but in this latter 
event it must be well soaked in distilled 
water just before bleaching, to ensure 
even action of the mercury bath. The 
bleaching solution is best made as fol- 
lows: 

Mercuric chloride.... 
Hydrochloric acid. 
Water 25 oz 


Add the acid to the mercury, then pour 
on the water and shake the bottle until 
solution is complete. Mercuric chloride, 
also called bichloride of mercury and 
sometimes Corrosive sublimate, is a ter- 
rific poison, three grains taken internally 
being sufficient to cause a_ peculiarly 
painful death; so that both the chemical 
and its solution, should be handled with 
that profound regard fer contingencies 
which the gravity of the subject demands. 
The hands may, however, safely come in 
contact with the solution if they are 


rinsed soon afterward. The wet negative 
should be placed in this solution and the 
tray rocked, until the back of the plate is 
as nearly white as it will become. It 
should then have a very thorough wash- 
in running 


ing say fifteen minutes 
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water, after which it may be blackened in 
any one of the following solutions: 


1. 


An ordinary Ferrous-oxalate developer. 


3. 
An ordinary hydrokinone developer. 
4. 


After all evidences of whiteness have 
disappeared from both front and back, 
the negative should receive a washing 
quite as thorough as when it first came 
from the hypo bath, and, if satisfactory, 
may then be dried in the usual way. The 
numbering of the darkening solutions, 
as given above, furnishing an indication 
of the relative amounts of intensification 
produced by the various formule, is taken 
from an article by Mr. Chapman Jones, 
who was one of the first to advocate the 
repeated use of a milder reducing agent 
where great intensification is sought, 
rather than dependence on a single treat- 
ment with one of the more powerful re- 
ducers. Premising proper care in wash- 
ing and a rebleaching after each use of 
the reducer, Mr. Jones says, in substance: 
“The use of No. 1, alone, gives the little 
additional brilliancy sometimes needed 
in an almost perfect negative ; the use of 
No. 2 alone gives double the intensifica- 
tion of No. 1; two applications of No. 2 
about equal the results of No. 4 used 
alone, while four or five repetitions of 
No. 2 equal the results obtained by once 
using a uranium reducer.” No uranium 
formula is given, because we have never 
yet found one that was wholly satisfac- 
tory, and because we desire to impress 
the advantages of gradually building up 
the image. By repeated doses of No. 1 
and No.2 any amount of density may be 
obtained, while the result of each ad- 
vance can be easily seen, and the process 
stopped when exactly the right point is 
reached. 

For the benefit of the “absolute ama- 
teur,” it may be well to add that varnished 
negatives cannot be intensified until the 
varnish has been completely removed 
with alcohol. 


Photo by W. W. Wells. 
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First Prize Class B Landscape and Marine Colorado Camera Club Exhibit. 
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TRADE NOTES. 
TWO NEW PRINTING PAPERS. 


Through the kindness of the Standard 
Fire Brick Co. of this city we received a 
package of the National Photo Paper 
Co.'s new Platini paper, also a dozen 
sheets of the Nepera Chemical Co.'s Ve- 
lox developing paper, with the request 
that we give them a thorough trial. We 
were recently able to devote some time 
to these papers, which were both new to 
us, and we feel that the results of our ex- 
periments will be of interest to readers 
of this department. 

Platini was found to be a true plati- 
num paper, coated with a combination of 
sensitive salt and reducing agent, so that 
after exposure it only needs a bath in‘ hot 
water at 120° to complete development. 
The paper is not easily affected by moist- 
ure and, in this climate at least, does not 
need to be kept in a tube with calcium 
chloride, which is a distinct advantage 
over ordinary platinum paper. There 
seems to be no danger of solarization 
from printing in direct sunlight, and 
with the proper amount of exposure fol- 
lowed by water sufficiently hot, the grain 
of the image is so fine as not to be notice- 
able. Where grain is desirable for spe- 
cial effects, it may be readily obtained by 
artificially dampening the paper before 
exposure, by under-exposing or develop- 
ing in water at say 90°. The paper does 
not readily give warm tones by the addi- 
tion of mercuric chloride to the develop- 
ing bath, nor by after treatment of the 
print with a uranium toning solution; 
but a very pleasing modification of color, 
coupled with slight increase in density, 
may be obtained by treating the finished 
print with a bath, each ounce of which 
contains one grain pyro, five-ten drops 
glacial acetic acid and two or three drops 
of a sixty-grain-to-the-ounce solution of 
nitrate of silver. The development of 
the image is almost instantaneous, and 
fixation is complete after five minutes in 
a small quantity of: Water, sixteen 
ounces; hydro-chloric acid, one drachm,; 
while the subsequent washing necessary 
is very slight. The sample of paper sent 


us had about the surface of smooth plati- 
num, and we hope the makers may soon 
issue rougher varieties for purely artistic 
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work, as in that event we might easily be 
led to use platiniinstead of platinum,over 
which it possesses the undoubted advan- 
tages of being less expensive, non-hydro- 
scopic and needing only hot water for de- 
velopment. 

Velox we found to be a developing 
paper of the usual bromide type, but 
probably 100 times as slow as the slowest 
Kastman. With a negative of ordinary 
density, it required about five seconds’ 
exposure a few feet away from a window, 
through which the diffused light came 
at noon on a clear day; and at twelve 
inches distance from a 16-C. P. incandes- 
cent lamp,in a darkened room, one and 
a half minutes was not too long. We 
much prefer to use artificial light, as in 
this way we obtain to the full those ad- 
vantages from latitude of exposure which 
this paper affords. Vignetting may be 
very easily done during the minute anda 
half of exposure, and clouds may be 
printed from a second negative with no 
danger of an unpleasant sky-line; while 
full detail with correct values may be 
had more readily than with the faster 
“bromide” paper, which too ofien pro- 
duces results of the “soot and white- 
wash” variety. If the paper is soaked a 
few moments after printing and laid face 
upward on a sheet of glass, the developer 
may be applied with a camel’s-hair brush, 
economizing solution and permitting 
a certain amount of local work on 
the print during the process— which, by- 
the-way, may be safely carried on by gas- 
light, if the burner is not too close. The 
developer may be metol,amidol or metol- 
hydrokinone, and subsequent operations 
are the same as with ordinary bromide 
paper, except that no clearing bath is 
necessary. The color of the image is a 
fine blue-black which readily yields splen- 
did warm tones, with uranium toning, 


and presumably with any of the other 
toning methods in vogue for bromide 


paper, though we have had no time to try 
anything beyond uranium. The paper 
keeps as well as bromide and, with the 
great advantages it undoubtedly pos- 
sesses, should be a valuable acquisition 
to both amateurs and professionals. We 
append a uranium formula which gave 
good tones in our hands. 


The print must be well fixed and thor- 
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oughly washed to remove even the last 
traces of hypo. The toning solutions 


are: 
A. 
Glacial acetic acid. 1 drm 
B. 
Potassium ferricyanide............ 10 grs 
Glacial acetic acid... 1 drm 


Immerse the wet print in: <A,1 part; 
B,1 part, and, when toning is complete, 
rinse the print in two orthree changes of 
water prolonged washing tends to re- 
move the tone. As neither A nor B keeps 
very well, only s0 much of each should 
be made up as is needed for immediate 
use. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


I am about to make a set of cloud neg- 
atives for use in combination printing 
with landscape negatives, which have 
not proper skies, or where, as is usually 
the case in my experience, the sky is too 
dense to print nicely. How had I best go 
to work to secure what I want? “™M.” 

You are decidedly on the right track, 
for a well-made set of cloud negatives 
will be a constant source of satisfaction, 
besides removing all temptation to turn 
out landscapes of the bald-headed va- 
riety. It isof course best to use a cloud 
negative made with the same lens as the 
landscape with which it is to be printed, 
but different lenses may be used if there 
is not too great a disparity between their 
respective focal lengths. Use a slow 
plate isochromatic for choice and a 
pale yellow screen, especially for sunsets 
and hazy, yellow days. Do not stop your 
lens down to /f/64, as is usually recom- 
mended, but use whichever diaphragm 
you ordinarily employ for landscapes. 
For the general run of cloud work, regu- 
late exposure and development so as to 
producea soft result, without very opaque 
highlights or clear glass shadows-—a 
quick-printing negative, which may be 
easily and quickly vignetted on to the 
landscape. Choose your point of view 
so that the horizon line is fairly straight 
across the plate, with no high objects in 
foreground or middle distance project- 
ing very much above it; and beware of 
those rounded, fat-looking clouds with 


clean-cut edges and deep shadows, that 
are 80 attractive to the eye. They are 
nearly useless except for some special 
purpose,and you will find it best to make 
most of your negatives on dullish days, 
when the cloud forms are rather indis- 
tinct. 


Iam using combined toning and 
fixing bath but cannot get clear whites 
and the discoloration increases after the 
prints are dried. Please 
Novice.” 


advise 


We are not vastly surprised. Read the 
editorial in this number, use a sulpho- 
cyanide toning bath followed by a 15 per 
cent solution of hypo, and your troubles 
will cease. 


4x5 lens (54g focus) work 


Will my 
7 camera I think of buying? 


ona5dx 

The make of lens mentioned is a good 
one and presumably covers the 4 x 5 plate 
nicely at its full aperture, #/8. At f/16 or 
f/22 it should cover a5ix7 plate, but it 
will give a wider angle than we should 
care to use for anything except interiors 
or architectural subjects in confined sit- 
uations. 


When I give time exposures with my 
hand camera I get fuzzy negatives, al- 
though I hold the camera quite atill. 
The focussing scale works all right for 
short exposures, but all my time expo- 
sures are failures— “J. D.” 


The trouble is that youcannot possibly 
hold a camera “quite still;” not. still 
enough, that is, for more than a quarter 
of a second’s exposure at the very most. 
For longer exposures than 1-5to 1-4 second, 
you should steady your camera against 
some immovable object, like a tree or 
fence post, or for interiors set it ona 
chair or table; but perhaps the easiest 
way out of your difficulties is to invest 
in a light tripod. 


NOTES. 


The Rontgen rays have been adapted 
to living-picture machines, and one may 
now view on the screen the motions of 
the bones in a frog’s legs. 


| 
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The Royal Photographic Society of 
London will hold an international exhi- 
bition at the Crystal Palace, from April 
27 to May 14, which will be the largest 
thing of the kind ever attempted, and 
contain examples of every period and 
branch of photography. 

Professor J. A. Brashear's latest photo- 
chronograph for testing the velocity of 
cannon balls, made last autumn for the 
United States Government, is a great im- 
provement over any previous instrument 
of the sort. The lever fires the 
gun, starts the tuning fork vibrating, 
opens the main shutter and completes 
the electric connections, which throw a 
beam of light on a photographic plate, 
rotating 1500 times a minute. 


The parties sent to India from England 
and this country to observe the recent to- 
tal eclipse, report excellent results, espe- 
cially in the photographic part of their 
work. It is said that photographs of the 
corona have been secured, which are of 
the utmost scientific importance; and 
several cinematographs were used with 
good effect, to show the rapidity of pro- 
gress and yeneral the 
moon's shadow the 
earth’s surface. 


appearance of 
traveling across 

A fierce battle is raging just now in 
England, around the question whether 
photography is worthy to be called an 
art or should be relegated to the ranks of 
the mere handicrafts. The question seems 
to be really less one of the status of pho- 
tography, than of the artistic ability of the 
individual photographer; for true 
artist will produce pictures whether he 
happens to work in oils, water colors, 
crayons or by means of lens and dry 
plate, 

Few workers take sufficient pains to 
keep their cameras and dark slides free 
from dust, with the result that their neg- 
atives and prints require a heart-rending 
amount of spotting. The inside of the 


camera bellows should, every now and 
then, be wiped thoroughly with a slightly 
moistened cloth, and plate holders should 
be carefully dusted before they are filled. 
These precautions are especially neces- 
sary when the apparatus is to be carried 
ona bicycle or jolted about over rough 
country roads, and a little pains at the 
right time will be well worth while. 


Anyone taking a portrait should re- 
member that first, a long face looks 
longest in profile, and shortest viewed as 
a full face; second, prominent eyes re- 
quire to be well shaded, but deep-set eyes 
require a rather full, low, front light; 
third, stout people take best when lean- 
ing slightly forward, so that the head 
may be nearer the camera than the body; 
fourth, red or yellow hair comes out best 
when not too smoothly dressed, and very 
red hair is vastly improved by a touch of 
powder. 

Dr. Baraduc recently read a paper be- 
fore the Society of Psychic Research, 

‘aris, which contained matter of much 
interest to photographers with a liking 
for excursions into that rather nebulous 
region just beyond the borders of exact 
science. He claims to have photographed 
the vital forces to have produced a de- 
velopable impression on a prosaic dry 
plate by sheer force of will. Another 
plate, placed on a corpse in a perfectly 
dark room, “received an impression from 
the vital forces three hours after death.” 
Some other (non-photographic) discover- 
ies and conclusions of the good doctor 
are so very remarkable as to engender a 
certain distrustfulness of anything he 
says, or Claims to have done; yet there is 
a possibility of impressing an otherwise 
unexposed plate first, by voluntary men- 
tal effort operating at some distance 
measurable by feet; second, by involun- 
tary radiations from the fingertips nearly, 
but not quite, in touch with the sensitive 
surface. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

I have an Eastman folding Kodak, 4 x 5, 
fitted with Bausch & Lomb shutter and 
rapid rectilinear lens outfit costing 
me $60 a year ago. My friends are able 
to get as good results from cameras 
costing $20 to $25. Is it because the 
science of camera manufacture’ has ad- 
vanced in the past year, or because my 
knowledge is deteriorating and that of 
other people advancing? Kindly anawer 
through your Questions and Answers 
column, and greatly oblige one inthe 
dark.--J. H. B. 


Photo by R. J. Coleman. 
BOY IN LIBRARY. 


There has certainly been no sufficient 
advance inthe science of camera man- 
ufacture during the past year to account 
for the apparent anomaly you describe, 
nor isit very likely that you are going 
backward and producing worse work 
than you did twelve months ago. Your 
friends may for some reason be making 
greater progress in photography than 
you are, but we think the best explan- 
ation lies in this fact: that while you 
must perforce become familiar with all 


your own work, failures as well as suc- 
cesses, your friends only show you the 
best things they do. There can be no, 
doubt that $60 properly spent as you 
have spent it--will secure an instrument 
far better adapted to turn outa high 
average of results in every branch of 
photography, from jumping horses to 
copying a painting, than the best thing 
to be had for half the money. The 
cheaper camera will be nearly as useful 
for the simpler classes of work, and in 
very good hands or aided by that stroke 
of luck which everyone now and then en- 
joys, it may produce occasional things 
as good as any of the same sort you can 
achieve; but your machine will enable 
you to work under conditions which 
would put the cheap machines quite out 
of court, and to turn outa higher average 
of results than you possibly could with 
your friends’ cheaper apparatus. Weare 
sure that if you could only see the other 
fellow’s failures and so get at his average 
of reaults, you would cease to be in the 
dark and feel sincerely thankful that you 
enjoy the great privilege of using a high 
grade lens, camera and shutter. 


THE COLORADO CAMERA CLUB. 


Club Rooms, 29 Sixteenth street, Denver. 
W. H. Jackson, A. D. Gilleland, 
President. Secretary. 
Win. Cooke Daniels, H. D. Smith, 
“ice-President. Treasurer. 
Robt. J. Coleman, Cor. Secretary. 


Much interest is being shown in work 
for the vice-president’s prizes of $35 and 
$15, which will be awarded at the next 
club exhibition to the best and second 
best pictures shown. The basis of award 
will be artistic merit without regard to 
technical photographic considerations, 
and Mr. Daniels may congratulate him- 
self that his prizes are already accom- 
plishing the best results in turning our 
members’ attention toward a branch of 
work which has in the past received too 
little attention. 


One of the events of the month was the 
production of Mr. Coleman's “Boy in 
Library,” which is reproduced in this 
month's Photographic Department of 
OvutTpooR Lire. Mr.Coleman is certainly 
to be congratualated upon his achieve- 
ment. 
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A FREAK HEAD. 


Knowing that the many readers of OUT- 
DOOR LIFE will be interested in curious 
deer heads, I will tell them something 
about the accompanying photo-reproduc- 
tion of what eminent authorities con- 
sider as one of the greatest of natural 
history wonders. 

The animal was killed while I was on 
my annual hunt last fall in Northwestern 
Colorado. My companions and I were 
camped on one of the best deer ranges in 
the Rockies; in fact, in all my nineteen 
years of hunting I have never found as 
large bucks, as fine trout as are to be 
caught in the streams, nor as propitious 
conditions under which to fish and hunt. 

Friend L—— decided one morning that 
there was a lack of venison in camp and 
forthwith proceeded to prepare for a kill- 
ing. I cautioned him not to shoot at any- 
thing but a good-sized buck, which order 
he promised to obey, having much of the 
true sportsman spirit in his make-up. He 
started for one of the highest ridges lead- 
ing toward the main range, and in a short 
time was lost to sight. He sawa number 
of fine bucks on his way up, but it was 
not until his return that his heart jumped 
to his throat and his eyes bulged out like 
immense balls of fire. Within thirty feet 
of where he stood a buck jumped from 
a thicket, and bounded away toward the 
top of the ridge, where he stopped, deer- 
like, to take a look back over his course. 

L. was so stunned by the sudden ap- 
pearance of an animal with such abnor- 
mal head-gear that for a moment he 
stood spellbound. When at last he did 
realize that he was deer hunting he sent 
a bullet in quest of the animal, which 
only helped to quicken its pace. After 
scouring the hill top for hours he re- 
turned to camp,disheartened at not being 
able to get a second shot. 

His discomfiture was plainly apparent 
as he came in at 4 p. m., set his gun 


yonder and scared meso badly that I for- 
got I had a gun.” 

against the wagon and walked toward 
me. 

“Mac,” he began, “I have lost the chance 
of my life. Whatever it was that I saw,! 
am bound to stay in this neck o' woods 
until I find him, and I want you to go 
with me until I bring himdown, Whether 
it was elk, deer, devil or mountain mon- 
strosity I was at a loss to decide; but he 
had antlers as big as that dead tree-top 

The strange animal described by L 
was the sole topic of interest at the camp 
that night. We agreed that the whisky 
he had been drinking had had a good 
effect when he .didn't come in with a 
snake story. I suggested that probably 
an over-spry buck had been wrestling 
with a berry bush, which he carried away 
in his antlers, but my friend only grew 
angry when I referred so slightingly to 
his great find, and declared that I should 
zo with him the next morning and tramp 


the mountains over until I saw him for 
myself, 

Having a sprained ankle, I suggested 
that D go after him next morning, 
which “he did, in company with L-—. 
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About 11 a. m. I heard a shot in the di- 
rection in which they had gone, and as 
they had promised not to shoot at any 
but the much-coveted buck, I felt sure 
they must either have encountered their 
game ora bear. The country being well 
inhabited by the latter animals, I would 
not have been greatly surprised had the 
boys walked into camp with the skin of a 
grizzley or black bear dangling at their 
heels. 

At 2 p.m. they both emerged from the 
timber on the hillside with the buck head 
and all the meat they could carry. 

I have hunted the mountain ranges 
from New Mexico to Alaska, collecting 
specimens, of which I have over 400, from 
the largest bull moose down, but they all 
take a back seat when compared to this 
head. It has fifty-one prongs, without 
counting a number of short points. The 
most unique and puzzling feature of this 
set of antlers is a pocket in the shape of 
a water lily, with five points around the 
border and two prongs projecting from 
the center of the pocket, in the form of a 
double bud. This pocket is on the left 
beam, twenty-two inches from the burr. 

I would like to hear from some of my 
sportsman friends regarding their freaks, 
as I believe I have the most original one 
in its class in America. 

W. R. MCFADDEN. 


Elk Destroy Hay. 


Cora, WYo., Feb. 5, 1898. 

About two weeks ago a large band of 
elk paid a midnight visit to the ranch of 
Wright & Osborne, near where we are 
now living, broke down their hay corral 
and destroyed a quantity of hay. In the 
morning Mr. Wright chased them off, 
firing his gun to frighten them. Mr. 
Wright concluded he would have to sit 
up nights to protect his property. but 
during the day a brilliant idea struck 
him, and thatevening he placed a lighted 
lantern in the hay corral as a scarecrow. 
He went to bed well satisfied with him- 
self, but the next morning the elk were 
again at the hay, and seemed much 
pleased with the courtesy shown them in 
placing a lighted lantern for them to eat 
by. Mr. Wright now sits up with his 
hay. Mrs. A. G. WALLIHAN. 


LARGE LION KILLED. 


SALT LAKE Cirty,, U., Feb. 10. 

To note the satisfaction and pride dis- 
played by three Indians here, in showing 
a lion skin about town, one would not 
suppose the feat of killing these animals 
was an every-day occurrence with the 
red man. Last Monday Squint, Merry 
Cats and Bullets, three Indians from 
hereabouts, brought ina large lion which 
they had captured in Shirt’s Canon. The 
head and pelt of the beast measured 
eight feet from tip to tip. 

The Indians first encountered its trail 
on the east side of town, and the snow 
being deep, tracking was found easy. 
Coming apparently from the Summit 
Mountains, the lion had skirted the foot- 
hills on the east side of the valley and 
passed between the grist mill and town, 
going in the direction of Shirt’s Creek. 
The three Indians named above followed 
its trail and came upon it in the receases 
of the canon, where it was treed by their 
dog and shot eight times. The Indians 
seem very proud of their feat and refuse 
to sell the pelt. The county pays a bounty 
of $10 forthe scalp. J. C. JORGENSEN. 


WOLVES IN WYOMING, 


Reports from the small towns of Wyo- 
ming inform us of the increasing danger 
to stock resultant from the wolf pest. 
Stockmen are sending East for wolf- 
hounds, poison is being distributed freely, 
parties are being organized for round- 
ups and other measures resorted to in 
order to keep back the fast increasing 
number of wolves, which has been kill- 
ing off stock by the score. Some settlers 
have been successful in killing wolves 
with stag and wolfhounda, but such cases 
are rare and only when the dogs are 
bunched when an attack is made. The 
stock owners of the Big Horn Basin, in 
Wyoming, are probably the greatest suf- 
ferers from raids by the wolves. They 
are now raising a generous bounty by 
private subscriptions, which they hope 
will be one means of reducing the num- 
ber. It is estimated that there are 600 
wolves in the basin at the present time, 
and the killing of stock in consequence 
is unusually large. 
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TEXAS GAME LAWS. 


BURNET, TEX., Feb. 20, 1898. 


Since subscribing to OUTDOOR LIFE I 
find it a clean sportaman’s magazine,and 
fighting for a cause that Iam very much 
interested in. I will state,in answer to 
an article published in OUTDOOR LIFE 
about a Mr. Goboline, a member of Fish- 
erman’s Union, that we have no game 
warden in Texas that is, at large and 
that the last legislature came very near 
passing our game laws entirely, and only 
by compromise did we get a game law 
through at all. The people at large 
have been very indifferent in regard to 
game protection. The compromise was 
to allow the shipment of geese and ducks 
out of the state. If this had not been 
done the markets and pot-hunters would 
have fought it to the bitter end. 

By the time our next legislature meets 
I hope the guilty scoundtels will see 
their sinful ways and join hands with 
those that are in for game protection. 
We have a fairly good law, but it could 
be amended so as to prohibit shipment 
of geese and ducks out of the state; also 
the hunting of deer and the killing of 
does and fawns entirely. 


Tuos. A. HARRISON. 


Coyotes Before Breakfast. 


MANITOU, COLO., Feb. 18, 1898. 

OUTDOOR LIFE is the only magazine of 
recreationever started which commenced 
in a high-grade way. That you will keep 
up the pace you have set we are certain 
when we look back on the past records of 
both of you. I enclose check for $2 in 
payment of two years’ subscription, as 
an evidence of good faith. 

I notice you have a great deal to say in 
your first two numbers concerning the 
wolf pest. If all sportsmen would put 
in their leisure time in hunting wolves 
and coyotes, as William Watson of this 
city has done this season, their eradica- 
tion would soon be complete. So far this 
winter he has bagged ten coyotes and 
one wildcat, having a record of three 
coyotes one morning before breakfast. 
Most of the animals were killed within 
two miles of Colorado City. 


J. O. HARDWICK, 
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QUAIL SHOOTING WITH A CAMERA. 


The morning the two accompanying 
photos were taken was ushered in with a 
strong west wind and the dogs were put 
down at the east side of the ground which 
we were to cover, 

While they are finding the first covey 
I will give you an introduction to a pair 
of as fine field dogs as can be scared up 
anywhere Perry and Con. Con, the 
pointer has great speed and ranging 
quality, but lacks some of the setter’s 
accuracy of nose and care in locating. 
Mr. L. P. Appleman, who has the good 
fortune to own this pair, may well be 
proudof them. To see these dogs work 
Con covering the out field, with his speed, 
fora quarter on all sides, and Perry the 
in field, with great care—one realizes that 
no birds will be missed. At 10:15 Con 
came toa stand in the edge of an or- 
chard, Perry backing, but the birds lying 
in such a position owing toa fence that a 
photo at close range could not be had. 
The birds were flushed and marked down, 
well scattered. Con pointed first, and 
then Perry, on different birds; the birds 


AN ALMOST SIMULTANEOUS POINT. 


were flushed in trying to get the dogs 
together fora picture. We then moved 
on for a new covey, Con finding, but 
flushed, getting in too near Perry. Stand- 
ing a moment later on the vacated spot 
the birds were marked, but ran, the dogs 
doing some beautiful routing, coming 
to an almost simultaneous point. Perry 
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dropped, as is his habit when close in, 


and Con pointed partially over him. 
This scene is illustrated in the first 
photo. 


The wind had increased to almost a 
gale, making the scent very inaccurate. 
Perry made one stand on a large covey at 
thirty yards, but in routing the birds 
were flushed by us. Picture No.2 was a 
single bird found by Perry, Con coming 
to a back in fine style. A few more coveys 
were found, but only indifferent work 
could be obtained owing to the high wind, 
so we turned back to partake of lunch, 
which was gfeatly enjoyed as usual. 


PERRY DISCOVERS A BIRD. 


The camera used for these photos was a 
No.2 Bulls-eye Special, combining a good 
lens and shutter with the universal focus 
so desiruble for quick work. 

I would not advise this class of shoot- 
ing for the average dog unless you can 
get him to appreciate Game Warden 
Swan’s fine qualities. The long stands, 
looking for the best positions, coupled 
with the absence of shooting are very 
trying to dog nature, and liable to make 
them less staunch and more careless in 
locating. MILO CORNWALL. 

It is estimated that at least 20,000 ducks 
were killed near the mouth of Bear River, 
Utah, last fall. Of that vast number, Vin- 
cent Davis killed 4,937; the Knudsons 
about 7,000 and others about 8,000, making 
a total killed at those great duck grounds 
of 20,000 for the season. 


MONTANA GAME WINTERING WELL. 


HELENA, MONT., Feb. 20, 1898.- 


The winter of 1897-98 has been one of 
the mildest ever experienced in Montana. 
In no part of the state, except, of course, 
in the highest mountains, has there been 
any depth of snowfall. In the winter 
game ranges the precipitation has been 
of such comparative insignificance that 
all kinds of game should do well, unless 
harassed out of season. With the instinct 
which nature has endowed them, the 
blacktail did not make their regular fall 
migration from their summer range in 
the high mountains to their winter feed- 
ing grounds in the lower country east of 
the Missouri, but domiciled themselves 
for the cold weather on the great bare 
ridges on the sunny slopes of the main 
range itself. 

From the Big Blackfoot country comes 
word that hundreds of deer are yarded 
there for the winter, and as the snowfall 
in this district ia generally heavy this 
statement may be taken as a criterion of 
the prevailing conditions in other parts. 
Farther to the north, on ‘the elk ranges, 
the game is reported in good condition. 
From the North Fork of Sun River comes 
the report, as yet unproven, that hide 
hunters are there at work. 

The failure of the blacktail to travel 
through on their trails is unprecedented 
in the history of the oldest hunters. Of 
course a few stragglers passed through, 
but the main body of the herds remained 
in the mountains. 

The easy winter, together with present 
conditions, give promise of good sport 
for the coming season. R. C. Fisk. 


Easy Way to Get a Gun. 


DENVER, COLO., Feb, 25, 1898. 

I have received the Winchester Repeat- 
er, “special trap gun,” offered by you for 
obtaining sixty-five new subscribers for 
OUTDOOR LIFE. It is satisfactory in every 
way,and well repays me for the small 
trouble I went to in getting the required 
number of subscriptions. Although reg- 
ularly employed every day from 8:30 to 
5:30 | had no trouble in picking up the 
above number of dollars from people in- 
terested in outdoor sports. 

Geo. G. PICKETT. 
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AMPUTATING A LION'S PAW. 


A large crowd gathered in the Resort 
Saloon last evening to witness the ampu- 
tation of one of the feet of the wildcat 
which has attracted 30 much attention of 
late in its cage in the saloon window. 
The cat was caught in Provo Canon some 
time ago ina steel trap, and had one of 
its fore paws so badly cut that it dropped 
from the foot, leaving the bone protrud- 
ing about an inch. Dr. Simmons, the 
veterinary surgeon, was called to per- 
form the operation. The doctor was as- 
sisted in his work by ex-Marshal Sharp 
and “Lord Rooney.” It was some time 
before the cat was overcome by chloro- 
form, given it on a sponge tied on a 
buggy whip. But finally his catship laid 
down to sleep and the doctor pulled the 
injured limb through the wire netting 
and commenced to saw and cut away the 
bones. Theoperation was a success in 
every particular and the animal did not 
stir. To-day it seems to feel all right. 
Provo (Utah) Enquirer. 


The Wolves Were Foxy.”’ 


DURANGO, COLO., Jan, 26, 1898. 
Some very odd quarry was found by S. 
E. Reitel and Tim Hart in their steel 
traps, in the Needle Mountains, the other 
day. They had set the traps in likely 
places and .expected to catch wolverine. 
Instead, what was their surprise the other 
day to find two bald eagles flapping and 
struggling to loosen themselves from 
two steel traps. Each was caught by the 

toe and for keeps. Jos. BRAMBLE. 


A Generous Offer. 

We believe sentiment is ripe for a suc- 
cessful coyote round-up. Stories of their 
depredations are coming in every day. If 
experienced men will take hold of the 
matter the “Bulletin” will advertise it 
thoroughly by means of large posters 
and small dodgers and take our pay out 
of the coyote hides..-Berthoud (Colo.) 
Bulletin. 


A letter recently received from A. G. 
Wallihan, the veteran game photogra- 
pher, now temporarily living at Cora, 
Wyo., says that elk are wintering well in 
the vicinity of Cora, as the winter so far 
has been a very light one. 


MYRIADS OF JACKS. 


MILFORD, U., Feb. 7. 
There is estimated to be 10,000 jack- 
rabits in one cove in the Beaver River, a 
few miles below Milford. The tract of 
land upon which this immense number 
of rabbits are now wintering is not over 
three miles long and a mile and a half 
wide. Ranchers say that in places the 
little animals are almost as thick on the 
ground as a flock of sheep. <A few hay- 
stacks in the vicinity are being literally 
torn to pieces and destroyed. A man 
would have no trouble in shooting a 
wagon-load in a few hours. The rabbits 
have been driven from the sagebrush 

table lands by the deep snow, 
J. P. SAUNDERS. 


DUCKS PLENTIFUL. 


PETALUMA, CAL., Feb. 9. 
Hundreds of ducks were killed on the 
Petaluma and Sonoma marshes Saturday 
and Sunday. Several car-loads of duck 
hunters returned to San Francisco on the 
afternoon trains on Sunday and every 
hunter had from ten to forty fine, fat 
birds. They were mostly sprig, teal and 

spoonbills. F. P. GROVEs. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA NOTES. 
Los ANGELES, Cal., Feb. 8. 

A big rabbit drive was held last week 
in Kern County near Bakersfield. 

Duck shooting is reported as being 
very fine at Guadelupe Lake in Santa 
Barbara County. Quail is also quite 
plentiful in that section. 

The guests at the Hotel Coronado may 
be good at lots of other things, but they 
are short-suited when it comes to a ques- 
tion of clay-pigeon shooting. A match 
was shot last Thursday and the scores 
were enough to make a sportsman weep. 
The best score was 62 out of a possible 69, 
which was quite good, but the others 
pulled the average down like an iron 
wash boiler tied to a dog’s tail. Graham 
Babcock made 10 out of a possible 25, G. 
S. Mayers 7 out of 25, and last and noto- 
riously least, R. G. Burnham grassed 4 
out of a possible 40. He probably shot 
at unknown traps, with an unknown gun, 
and with unknown ammunition. 


R. B. Kipp. 
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NOTES. 


A letter received from John F. Roperin 
Tabegauche Basin, states that he has 
killed an 1100-pound bear. 


F. M. Boyles of Rocky Ford,Colo., writes 
that his place is the rendezvous of plenty 
of mallards and geese at present. 

OUTDOOR LIFE is in possession of pos- 
itive evidence that large numbers of elk 
are being slaughtered on the north fork 
of the Sun River, Montana, in violation of 
the game law. 


A letter from Jackson's Hole, Wyo., says , 


that the elk are unusually numerous this 
year in the country, and that, owing to 
the mild winter and light snowfall, they 
are in good condition. They are grazing 
around the ranches almost like domestic 
cattle. 


The citizens of Hartville, Mo., are wor- 
ried somewhat every night by the 
screams ofa huge panther that is at 
large in the woodlands close-by. A party 
is being arranged to make earnest pur- 
suit in order to capture the animal. As 
yet it has not done very much damage. 


An Illinois Rabbit Story. 

About the best story of the season comes 
from Hinsdale, Il}s., and relates how Jaa. 
Hess, a farmer living three miles north 
of that place, was seriously injured in a 
battle with rabbits. He was feeding his 
sheep, so the story goes, when a large 
pack of the rabbits attacked him and, 
though he fought valiantly, he was driven 
into his barn and badly hurt. He stayed 
there till noon and when the dinner bell 
rang he made a dash for the house, but 
was cut off and obliged to retreat into the 
stable again. The report does not say 
what complaint the man was suffering 
from. 


It Was Easy. 
DENVER, COLo., Feb. 18, 1898. 

I have received the Cartridge Kodak, 
valued at $25, offered by you for fifty new 
subscribers to OUTDOOR LIFE. The cam- 
era is a gem and satisfactory in every 
way. If found no trouble in securing the 
fifty subscribers, which occupied but ten 
days’ time, while attending to my regu- 
lar work. BESSIE HORTOP. 


Paoto by J. Collier. 


X-RAY PHOTO OF A JACK-SNIPE. 
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PROMINENT WESTERN EVENTS. 
OMAHA, Neb., Feb. 20. 
lowa and Nebraska may look forward 
to a busy trap-shooting season in the one 


tocome. Among the tournaments which 
are already scheduled there are a num- 
ber that are in easy reach of Nebraska 
and Iowa sportsmen and some of the 
cracks will undoubtedly figure in the 
scores. The first in sight is the Central 
lowa Amateur Tournament, which 
comes off at Stanhope March 22 and 23. 
C. W. Budd's big tournament at Des 
Moines, April 19 to 22, will be a bigger 
attraction and will probably draw quite 
a representation of cracks from this vi- 
cinity. There is a big shoot booked at 
Independence, Iowa, May 10, 11 and 12, 
and the Missouri state tournament comes 
off at Kansas City May 16 to 21. This is 
followed by the Nebraska state tourna- 
ment, which begins May 24, and the Soo 
Gun Club of Sioux City will give its 
fourth annual tournament June 21, 22 
and 23. J. B. 
SPORT IN ARIZONA. 

A letter from one of Prescott's ( Ariz.) 
best known shooters tells the following: 
“The recent warm weather brought the 
ducks in considerable numbers from the 
south to the valleys north of Prescott. 
Last Sunday found two crowds of Pres- 
cott sportsmen at work among them, one 
in Williamson Valley and another in 
Chino. The Williamson Valley crowd 
came home Sunday night, bringing 
seventy-one ducks as the result of their 
two days’ sport; Frank Andrews and his 
dog, Mickey, being high with twenty-five. 
The boys who spent Sunday morning in 
Chino returned with forty. All unite in 
saying that most of the ducks keep well 
out of range of anything but a thirty 
smokeless. ‘Prescott will not send a 
team to the territorial tournament at 
Tucson this year, as the gun club has not 
held a practice shoot for months.” 
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RECHAMBERING RIFLES. 


DENVER, COLO., Feb. 10, 1898. 

I notice your reply to Mr. J. A. Ward, 
who has had his 32-20 rifle rechambered 
for the 32-40 cartridge. There is another 
reason in addition to the one you state 
why the rifle will not shoot the 32-40 car- 
tridge well. The 32-20 rifle is bored for a 
bullet measuring 311 inch in diameter, 
while the 32-40 bullet measures 319 inch, 
so that Mr. Ward is trying to shoot a 
bullet in a barrel that is .008 of an inch 
too small. If the grooves in his rifle are 
not too deep he can have it rebored for 
the 32-40 cartridge with the proper twist 
(16 in.) and get good results. Any gun- 
smith can determine from an examina- 
tion whether a reboring to the proper 
size will take out the old grooves. It has 
been successfully done in many cases. 

GILBERT H. DENTON. 


CARTRIDGES SCARCE. 


BiG TIMBER, MONT., Feb. 13. 
A gun club has been organized in Big 
Timber with a membership of forty and 
a range has been laid out under the bluffs 
of the Yellowstone north of town. So far 
only rifle shooting has been tried at a two 
anda half inch bullseye 100 yards dis- 
tant. Five shots are allowed each con- 
testant and the best score so far has been 
twenty-one out of a possible twenty-five. 
The gun and ammunition trade is boom- 
ing in consequence of the fad, and the 
supply of cartridges in the local stores is 
altogether unequal to the demand. Hand- 
some prizes will be awarded to those 
having the best scores at the end of the 

season. JOE BRAINARD. 


LARGE BOUNTY ON WOLF SCALPS. 


GUTHRIE, O. T., Feb. 12. 
The Oklahoma Live Stock Association 
has determined to exterminate, if pos- 
sible, the wolves that infest the ranges of 
Oklahoma and annually destroy thou- 
sands of dollars worth of property. The 
association offers #20 each for the scalp 
of a full grown wolf and $10 each for 
scalps of whelps. The total value of a 
full grown wolf scalp is $25,as the com- 
missioners of Woodward County have a 
premium of $3, and the hide has a mar- 

ket value of $2. WOLVERINE. 
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NEW MEXICO GAME. 


WHITE OAKS, N. M., Jan. 26. 
Lincoln County is a veritable hunter's 
paradise during the game season, and 
White Oaks possesses a number of nim- 
rods, among them a prominent physician 
and an ex-district attorney. These pro- 
fessionals have led several successful 
bear hunts. Antelope and deer by doz- 
ens, and turkeys and smaller game by 
scores have been bagged and brought 

in by lesser followers in Diana’s wake. 

J. S. ForsyTHE. 


GEESE DIET ON STRYCHNINE. 


STOCKTON, Cal., Feb. 11. 
The wild geese are remaining along the 
sloughs and rivers so long this year that 
they have become a dangerous pest. 
They are nipping the young wheat toa 
great extent, and the farmers are becom- 
ing so alarmed that they are soaking 
wheat in strychnine and throwing it over 
the fields. Dead geese are lying around 
in profusion, but for every one killed ten 

more seem to come. 
S.S. STILLWALL. 


Photo by W. R. McFadden. 


BLACK BEAR, 


Watching the Cubs at Play. 
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COLORADO STATE GAME LAW. 


Nowadays when a nondescript judge 
wishes to stop the practice of a legitimate 
pastime not forbidden by law, or when 
he desires to allow the practice of any 
obnoxious violation of our statutes, he 
forthwith pulls his wisdom cap down 
over his eyes, draws the cobwebs tighter 
around his brain-pan and declares to an 
intelligent world that the law is uncon- 
stitutional. It has come to this most de- 
plorable condition of affairs: If it is 
sought by interested parties to violate a 
law, it can be done through the instru- 
mentality of a perverted judge; if, on 
the other hand, it is sought to prohibit a 
form of indulgence which the law in its 
plainest language allows, itis likewise as 
handy to pick out some unconscionable 
occupant of the bench to ravish our high- 
est pride, the state game laws, with full 
assurance that the work will be attended 
to with care and promptitude. 

Colorado has been a humorous witness 
of two cases transpiring during the past 
few weeks over which the gods or Israel 
might justly weep. The state has been 
treated to the ludicrous spectacle of two 
judges one in Colorado Springs and the 
other in Denver pulling from both ends 
of the cart. The notable in the Springs 
has fined two trap-shooters for alleged 
cruelty to animals in shooting live pig- 
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eons from traps. The worthy of Denver, 
whose name should be engraved on the 
stone of iniquity, discharged a_ hotel- 
keeper arrested for serving prohibited 
game meat on his table, on the ground 
that the state game law was unconstitu- 
tional. The precedent for his stand was 
the position taken by the Colorado Springs 
exponent of justice (?) above referred to, 
who decided that inasmuch as the statu- 
tory measure covering the case in ques- 
tion was under a heading embracing 
three different classes, namely, fish, for- 
estry and game, instead of one, that the 
law was unconstitutional. 

The judge in question knew well the 
intent of the law. It is set forth in plain, 
unvarnished language. That he should 
declare it invalid andinoperative on such 
a small technicality is cause for the in- 
dignation which the citizens of our com- 
monwealth feel, who realize the fact that 
our game is one of our most valuable at- 
tractions,a magnet that has drawn the 
eyes of the world to our country and its 
resources, 

Game Commissioner Swan’s determina- 
tion to enforce the law and prosecute all 
offenders thereof is meeting with the 
commendable praise which his efforts de- 
serve. In the meantime the sportsmen of 
the state will undoubtedly form all sorts 
of good resolutions with regard to the 
framing of future laws, while the hotel- 
keepers and game butchers will do all in 
their power to break down the law so in- 
iaraously hacked up by our judicial hire- 
lings. 


NEED OF WIDE-TIRE LAWS. 


Interest in the promotion of legisla- 
tion for wide tires on our streets and 
highways should not be permitted to die 
out. It should be kept hot through the 
columns of the press, by the wheelmen 
and by every other interested influence, 
until results shall have been attained. 
Wide-tire laws are coming. The only 
question that remains is: How long will 
their coming be delayed ? 

If one county of every state in the 
Union could see legislation compelling 
wide tires in effect for the space of one 
single year, it would not only produce 
the result of causing each of those coun- 
ties to want nothing else, but would set 
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each of the several states afire with en- 
thusiasm on the subject to such an ex- 
tent that state laws would soon be framed 
providing for the much-needed reform. 

So many states are passing wide-tire 
laws that the question of fitting these 
tires to wagons promptly and economic- 
ally is becoming an important one. It 
has been usual to allow a considerable 
period, sometimes a year or more, before 
such new laws go into operation, in order 
that all parties affected may have ample 
time to make preparation to comply with 
them; but this has the disadvantage of 
allowing the old, narrow tires to continue 
their ruinous work. 

There are several contrivances made to 
fit the above difficulty, one being a sup- 
plementary adjustable wide tire, a metal 
band made to clamp over the felloe in 
such a convenient and simple manner 
that any ordinary man can fit the entire 
set toa wagon in twenty minutes. The 
price of such tires being low and the 
method of fastening them being simple, 
there need be no objection from farmers 
and teamsters on the score of expense or 
trouble. 


WOULD that all states could lay claim 
to such zeaious game officials as Warden 
Swan of Colorado. Ever since he stepped 
into office has he defended the game 
laws and prosecuted vigorously all of- 
fenders thereof. To such an extent has 
Mr. Swan carried out the duties laid be- 
fore him that he has kept the pot-hunters 
busy dodging him from the eastern 
boundary to the western, and from the 
northern limits to the southern. A how! 
has gone up from the weak-kneed res- 
tauranters and hotel-keepers, from min- 
ers, from farmers and from men of every 
class who felt that the law was being en- 
forced to their detriment. None of these 
wails have daunted our ambitious game 
official, and as a consequence the sports- 
men should feel proud to know that their 
interests and those of the state are being 
conserved in a manner befitting the im- 
portance of the work. 


OvTpDOOR LIFE shall aim to be more 
interesting to its readers each succeeding 
issue. For this purpose we are gathering 
a collection of the best game pictures to 


be found in the Weat, which will be pub- 
lished from month to month. We trust 
that we may have some assistance froni 
our readers in furnishing us with some 
of their choicest photographs, which will 
be published with full credit. The highly 
calendered surface of paper used in the 
magazine, in addition to superb preas- 
work, will always be a guarantee of each 
photo published receiving full justice. 


EYES OF THE WORLD POINT TO US. 
COLO. SPRINGS, COLO., Feb. 15, 1898. 

Game Commissioner Swan’s strictures 
on Judge Severy ot this city who decided 
that the game law is unconstitutional, 
are commended on all sides. Judge Sev- 
ery is not in touch with the sportsman- 
ship side of the question or he would 
hardly find cause for imposing fines for 
live bird shooting, which is practiced in 
the largest and most enlightened cities 
of America. 

OvuTbDOOR LIFE is looked forward to 
each month by the sportamen and ama- 
teur photographers of Colorado Springs 
with increased interest. Your photog- 
raphy department, especially, is con- 
ducted in a masterful way and evidently 
by a man who knows whereof he speaks. 
Mr. Daniels is a clever and pleasing 
writer, as well as a deep thinker on pho- 
tographic subjects, and his department 
has a wide field, especially in Colorado, 
to which point the whole world looks for 
pointers on photography and game. 

J. B. J. COLWELL. 


A LION WITH A RECORD. 


Provo, U., Feb. 10. 
When a mountain lion has killed sixty- 
eight head of sheep it would seem that 
his life of depredation should come to an 
end. Such was the decision of George 
Tomlinson of Pleasant Grove, who dis- 
covered that a lion had been prowling 
around his neighborhood, and that sixty- 
eight sheep had been killed as a result of 
his catship’s midnight maraudings. 
Mr. Tomlinson was in town today and ex- 
hibited the lion, which he killed yesterday 
morning. The animal measured 9 feet 10 
inches. It gained access to the barn 
through a small opening and killed, as 

above stated, sixty-eight head of sheep. 

GEO. WARNER. 
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THE ANNUAL PROTEST. 


Spring will soon be upon us, and with 
itthe ubiquitous cyclist going through 
his course of “sprouts,” the attendant 
preparations for the summer riding and 
racing season, and last but not least, the 
annual protestations by the G. A. R. 
against the spring Decoration Day road 
races. Ina great many ways, the Grand 
Army people have a just cause for com- 
plaint. Defilement of the day set apart 
as one to be observed in honor of our 
nation’s departed heroes can in no better 
way be accomplished than by indulgence 
in and promulgation of races which tax 
the mental and physical strength of ath- 
letes to the degree of, in many cases, utter 
exhaustion. 

Yet in the absence of a better condition 
of affairs, it would be about as easy to 
stop the Decoration Day road race, under 
the impetus it has gained as it would be 
to shake the wrinkles out of those hills 
over yonder. Looking at the question 
froman unprejudiced point of view, it 
would seem that both the Grand Army 
and the wheelmen would gain much by 
joining hands and working together, 
either for a National Wheelmen’s Day, as 
suggested by E. H. Perkinsin this num- 
ber, or dividing Decoration Day into two 
parta—-the forenoon, say, for memorial 
exerercises and the afternoon for road 
racing and other cycling festivities. 

There is certainly much room for con- 
cession on the part of the wheelmen, as 
we believe the G. A. R.’s complaint is 
worthy of serious consideration. 


THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 


Considering the size and extent of the 
lL. A. W., the National Assemby at St. 
Louis last month was a most harmonious 
and peaceful meeting. While a good- 
sized bomb exploded in the action taken 
on the proposition of Sunday racing and 
admission of professionals, the other de- 
liberations were about as we expected they 
would be. The opposition which sprung, 
mushroom-like, agaist Potter, lasted 
about as long as a minature snow-ball 
would last in hades. There was no gain- 
saying the fact that a man who in one 
short year had been the prime means of 
increasing the membership from fifty- 
odd thousand to over 100,000, should be 
retained as the captain of the ship. 

The subject of turning over racing to 
another organization did not receive the 
stony stare at the hands of the delegates. 
On the other hand it was cordially and 
consistently talked over, and the result 
will be made manifest before the year 
dies out. 

The aggregation of talent which con- 
gregated at St. Louis was far ahead of 
that seen at any previous assembly, 
which is saying much. The aunual 
meetings of the L. A. W.are approaching 
that high standard of intelligence on all 
subjects connected with the organization 
which has not always been a feature in 
the past, and their deliberations are ac- 
cordingly accepted with more general 
approval, 

The old organization is certainly a 


power, and as such is likely to stand for 
many score years. 


; 
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THE ANNUAL C. R. C. ELECTION. 


The time for the annual meeting of the 
National Board of the C. R.C. is not far 
distant. The annual meeting this year is 
a function that is earnestly anticipated, 
as it will wipe out some of the dead 
timber which has hung around the neck 
of the C. R. C. like a millstone for some 
time past. The club will undoubtedly 
find it to its advantage to rid itself of 
Skinkleism and supplant the present 
president with a liberal-minded, courag- 
eous example’ of twentieth-century pro- 
gression, who will be an honor to the 
title he wears. The time has gone by 
when men should fill offices in such or- 
ganizationsin consideration of what good 
fellows they were twenty or thirty years 
back. Even although they might have 
been able to deliver silver-coated words 
then, or perchance steer a coterie of 
riders successfully ona century run, they 
are apt to have grown decrepit and sour 
and billious during the intervening 
years from ovér-indulgence in the good 
things of life,or from over-conceit or a 
thousand and one other ailments of mind 
and body. 

There is room also for improvement in 
the secretaryship. Wedo not want any 
carbuncles on such a goaheaditive or- 
ganization as the C. R. C. Its future is too 


big, bright and glorious to admit of any 


semblance of warts. 

Will L. Krietenstein and Charles W. 
Mears will be candidates for president 
and secretary, respectively, at the next 
election. They are both energetic, earn- 
est and enlightened examples of push, 
are thoroughly in touch with the needs 
of the organization, and should be 
elected. We commend both of them to 
the earnest consideration of the National 
Board. 


LOCAL TRACK RIVALRY. 

There is likely to be some warm com- 
petition between the two local tracks the 
coming season or, rather, between the 
D. W. C., that is built, and the Los Banos, 
which isn't. The Los Banos promoters 
were prompted in their designs of con- 
structing a new track principally because 
they saw an opportunity of reaping a 
financial harvest from the big meets of 
the year. They are likely, as all know 


who have dabbled in tracks, to be sorely 

disappointed. The track and race promo- 

tion business is not the rosy scheme 

many suppose it to be, and if the above. 
gentlemen get their fingers scorched 

they will only be following after a prece- 

dent established long ago by men witha 

hankering after the “filthy” and no ex- 

perience to sustain them. 

Many have made the remark that the 
D. W. C, directors ask too much for their 
track. If these malcontents will look 
over the books of the Denver Wheel Club 
they will find that the above track has 
not beena blooming bonanza and that it 
requires their utmost perseverance to 
maintain it in proper shape and pay ex- 
penses. This is about the plainest way 
of showing that no “hold-up” game is 
being worked. 

The Denver Wheel Club track is one of 
the things of which Denver is proud. Itis 
the fastest natural surface track in the 
world today, if not the fastest track of any 
kind. This has from time to time been 
clearly demonstrated by the records 
made upon it. Twelve world’s records 
were lowered on it at the national meet 
of ‘94, while at the following national cir- 
cuit race meet, nearly that number of re- 
cords succumbed to its speedy qualities. 

Anaction was taken last week by the 
Racing Board of the D. W.C. which may 
dampen the plans of the Los Banos pro- 
moters. Realizing that there was an op- 
position movement in the field, applica- 
tion was made to W. I. Doty, who repre- 
sents the Racing Board in Denver, 
for sanctions for every Saturday in 
May, June and July. After some talk 
over the question and the placing of a 
guarantee by the committee, the sanc- 
tiona were granted. This will give the 
Denver Wheel Club absolute control of 
every Saturday in the three months as 
far as racing is concerned. 

Under the rules of the L. A. W. it will 
be impossible for the other track to get 
asactions for the same day or the same 
night, which will undoubtedly cause 
some deep figuring and some worry in 
order to carry out the plans originally 
proposed. 


Ask Your Friends 
To subscribe to OUTDOOR LIFE, $1 a year. 
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ARGUMENT FOR A WHEELMAN’S DAY. 


If you will allow me space in your val- 
uable magazine for a few words in re- 
gard tothe annual Memorial Day road 
race, I would like to publicly air my 
views on the question, which will proba- 
bly become an issue. 

There has been some talk in the papers 
lately anent the probability of postpon- 
ment of our annual event, as well as re- 
marks about committees from the A.C.C, 
meeting and conferring with committees 
representing the G. A. R. in reference to 
a settlement of the differences existing 
between the organizations regarding the 
use of the day for road racing. 

While the statements are without foun- 
dation, no committees having been ap- 
pointed by the A.C. C., and the question 
having lain dormant for two years, yet 
there are many things to be considered 
about the advisability or rather the just- 
ness of holding our great sporting event 
ona day set aride by another organiza- 
tion as a day of mourning sacred to 
those who “fought, bled and died” in 
their efforts to maintain and perpetuate 
our Union those who, as might be said, 
made it possible for us to enjoy our 
beautiful country and our sports as we 
do today. The argument, or better, the 
facts presented by the survivors of the 
great war which threatened the founda- 
tion of our government, are most potent 
as to why the only day devoted to the 
memories of those who gave their life to 
the cause, should be observed as a time 
“for memory and for tears,” and not, as is, 
unfortunately for ourselves and future 
generations, given to gaiety and amuse- 
ments. 

The arguments advanced by the G. A.R. 
as to why it should be observed as a day 
of mourning are too well known to need 
airing. In fact,one has to give it but a 
thought to convince himself that he is 
wrong in even desiring to indulge in 
frivolity on that day. Does it justify us 
in misdemeanor because, as to the effect 
of what our worthy president of the A. 
C. C, stated, people are ceasing to observe 
our national holidays in the manner and 
spirit in which they were created. The 
Fourth of Jaly, Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, Decoration Day were created 
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for a. purpose, that of sacred memories 
or worship—things that tend to revive 
interest in the causes of the events which 
they commemorate. Instead, they in- 
dulge in sports, picnics, frivolity, and, as 
the president above quoted says, “get 
drunk,” all of which is true and not to 
the people’s credit. Because another 
man steals does it justify us doing the 
same? 

May 30th has been set aside asa national 
holiday, for the purpose of decorating the 
graves of the departed soldiers and to 
commemorate their death by mourning 
and sacred thought, and as a member 
of our association told me, in talking 
with a Grand Army man on the subject, 
tears came to his eyes when the present 
general observance of theday was men- 
tioned. 

Fellow wheelmen, do we have to plead, 
with tears in our eyes, to have us re- 
member our ancestors’ valiant deeds and 
to observe a day sacred to their memo- 
ries? No, no! The trouble lies in the 
fact that we have too few national holi- 
days, or to bring it closer, too few holi- 
days. Wheelmen are becoming more 
numerous every day and are included in 
all walks of life. Many have only Sun- 
days to enjoy a day's outing, whether for 
pleasure riding or racing, and as we all 
know, Sunday racing is not sanctioned or 
desired, as our last L. A. W. assembly 
shows that body having barred its 
members from indulging in or spectating 
(if | may coin a word) at a race. 

I am a supporter of the suggestion that 
has been made many times, namely, that 
we have a Wheelman’s Day. Make it 
national if possible, but have it a state 
day at least. 

The argument against Decoration Day, 
aside from that of a memorial stand- 
point, that of inclement weather, which 
is as potent, or with most wheel cranks, 
more potent than the first. Why, it has 
been asked, did we not, as was suggested 
as a compromise, run our race in the 
afternoon instead of the morning and 
bear with the G. A. R. their humiliating 
“if you wont do right, do half right” half 
holiday? Because it always rains in the 
afternoon and usually does in the morn- 
ing, and we have to take our chances on 
the latter. If you don't believe it 
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turn the pages back to May 30, 1895. 

Iam not posing as a saint, as I have 
not missed a Decoration Day road race 
since their inauguration, but I believe it 
would be to our mutual interests to have 
a Wheelman’s Day and set it to a date in 
June when the weather is more settled 
and not too hot. 

In that way we will gain another holi- 
day and have one devoted to our interests 
and purpose,and can do as we please. 
Then if anyone interferes by wanting to 
sit in sack cloth and ashes, we can call 
them down as the G. A. R. did us. Be- 
fore many have received this issue the 
A.C. C. will have had a meeting and dis- 
cussed the matter; but these are my sent- 
iments. E. H. PERKINS, 

Sec’y A. C. C. of Denver. 


FREAK RECORD RIDERS. 


We wonder when the fake cycle tourist 
will take a hint and hide himself in ob- 
livion. Probably not so long as the 
bicycle makers encourage him by offer- 
ing sums of money for great feats of tom- 
foolery. We have just learned of a New 
Jersey rider who claims to have accom- 
plished the feat of riding a bicycle 26,042 
miles in one calendar year, carrying a 
twenty-five-pound ladder on his shoulder 
the entire distance. 

It has not been long since a riderstarted 
out to streak off 45,000 miles in the year 
in addition to which he was to skip the 
rope 1,000 times every day. We are ap- 
proached almost weekly by riders cross- 
ing the continent on alleged wagers 
these wagers being made by various in- 
dividuals who it is claimed do not be- 
lieve it possible for the rider to accom- 
plish the task set out upon. Often the 
terms of the contract provide that the 
rider shall not use a cent of his own 
money on these around-the-world glides, 
but shall depend on the generosity and 
liberality of brother cyclists. 

Denver is touched by nearly all these 
schemers, and we see here a variety of 
them nowhere else to be found, as they 
invariably pass through the Queen City. 
The time should not be far distant when 
they be given the stony shoulder, espe- 
cially when soliciting money to pay their 
expenses, 


in Pneumatics. 

The fact has been unearthed in Gotham, 
after many years of silence, that a cyclist 
of Greater New York entered the firgt 
American order for a pneumatic-tired 
bicycle, while Samuel T. Clark was the 
importer. The first pneumatic ever sold 
west of the Missouri River was bought by 
C. C. Hopkins through G. E. Hannan of 
Denver. An article touching on the ad- 
vent of this machine into Denver ap- 
peared in our February number. 


The Game of Hockey. 


The game of hockey ia growing to bea 
fascinating and interesting one, espe- 
cially in the West. We have been asked 
by some of the enthusiasts to devote a 
department in OUTDOOR LIFE to ita pro- 
motion and interest, but we find each 
month that it is a very difficult thing to 
sufficiently prune the matter for the de- 
partments we already have and yet do 
them all full justice. It shall be our aim 
to enlarge rather than curtail on the de- 
partments which we have inaugurated, 
wherein we feel certain lies the future 
success of the magazine. 


The patents on the well-known Light- 
ning Repair Tool, heretofore handled by 
A. L. Deane & Co. of this city, have been 
sold entirely to Robert Gerwing. FE. T. 
Weiant, well known through his connec- 
tion as manager for A. L. Deane & Co. of 
Denver, will handle the tool, devoting 
special time and attention to it. He will 
soon open headquarters for its distribu- 
tion and sale, probably either in Denver 
or Chicago. 


‘THE boys from Boston are determined 
that the L. A. W. hosts shall not be “ put 
off” at Buffalo in 9% The boys from 
Buffalo are equally determined to stop 
the League before it reaches the land of 
beans and brown bread. The former dele- 
gation has taken the Buffalo by the fore- 
lock in the matter of demonstrating at 
this distance that a Hub awaits all wheels 
in the East. 


The idea of having an annual Bicycle 
Daya day set apart for grand openings 
among the dealers of the country~ is 
hailed with general approval by the 
trade. 
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TRADE TALK. 
All Denver has had ample opportunity 
of getting well acquainted with that brace 
of hustlers comprising the Colorado 


E. J. WARNER. 


Cycle Supply Co. Messrs. Warner and 
Maxville. We believe that the first essential 
in a man embarking in business is a 


H. E. MAXVILLE. 


thorough knowledge of that business, 
and we contend that the second requisite is 


strict attention to business. Both of these 
are characterized in the two men who 
form the company above referred to. 

To say that the Colorado Cycle Supply 
Co.'s trade has kept pace with the growth 
of the West is saying much. It has even 
done more than this, for, from a small 
stock of sundries its stock has been added 
to until now the store at 1715-17 Champa 
street is a veritable bee-hive of cycle sup- 
plies, sundries andtires. Their trade is 
scattered over Colorado, Utah, Wyoming 
and New Mexico, and every week new 
customers are added to their list. The 
Colorado Cycle Supply Co. are hustlers, 
which appelation in the West is fully 
understood. 


Cycle path construction and the agita- 
tion for wide tires -inauguration of both 
of which are manifest in every state of 
the union -are the most convincing evi- 
dences that America will soon reach that 
plane of excellence regarding roadways 
which will place her on a par with the 
leading nations of Europe. This country 
has been moat lethargic in these matters 
in the years gone by,and it is a pleasure 
to every good citizen interested in the 
advancement of civilization, to see such 
mighty efforts put forth as are now being 
waged for these much needed reforms. 


Arrangements looking to the com- 
mencement of work on the Palmer Lake 
Cycle Path, or, rather, on the firsf part of 
it between Denver and Sedalia, are pro- 
gressing as expeditiously as the compli- 
cated condition of the smaller details 
will warrant. A committee has been ap- 
pointed to keep the city council warm 
until the appropriation necessary to build 
the path within the city limits has been 
secured. In the meantime there are prop- 
erty rights along the way to be secured, 
and subscription lists to be circulated 
all of which are being attended to by 
committees in charge. 

Already tours for the coming summer 
are being talked up and promulgated. 
The fidgety cyclist of the plains, who has 
passed a winter indoors at the desk, is 
always anxious to betake himself to the 
bracing surroundings of the mountains 
at the first approach of spring. 
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BICYCLE DAY. 


An innovation has been started this 
year which bids fair to ripen out intoa 
fixed annual event among the cycle trade. 
It is Bicycle Day, which in New York, 
Brooklyn and other points was observed 
on February 22 (Washington's Birthday) 
by the decoration and embellishment of 
the cycle stores and the reception of vis- 
itors. 

There is need for an annual Bicycle 
Day, but it is hoped that a more concert- 
ed movement will be effected before the 
dawn of ‘99, in order that the day may be- 
come a national one and be set for some 
other day than one which is already a 
national holiday. We have too few holli- 
days in this busy country, where the peo- 
ple’s sole aim seems to be a chase for the 
dollar. The expansion of cycling and its 
popularity among all classes would 
justify the inauguratiou of a day set 
aside for the reception of visitors at the 
stores, for road racing and for any other 
form of amusement which the public 
wished to indulge in. It could be inter- 
preted to signify the opening up of the 
cycling year, and if started as auspi- 
ciously as the occasion demands, would 
soon become a gala day and one of spe- 
cial rejoicing at the commencement of 
the riding season. 

Let us have an annual Bicycle Day; 
and let us hope that it will be started 
with a spontaneous, concerted move on 
the part of the public and public officials 
that will make it worthy of the great 
sport which it represents. 


There were seventy-four fatal accidents 
in England last year in connection with 
cycling, two men to one woman being in- 
jured; fifteen pedestrians were killed out 
of the seventy-four; this clearly shows 
that the cyclists have borne the brunt of 
the battle, and, although we are notina 
position to say whether or not the fifteen 
pedestrians who were killed were walking 
in the road, we should certainly say if 
they were, they would certainly have 
been guilty of “contributory negligence” 
with regard to their own deaths. 


New York holds the proud distinction, 
of being the only city in the world lead- 
ing out of which there is not a good road. 


A NOTICE FRO? ENGLAND. 

The Denver Bicycle Club has left the 
League of American Wheelmen; it would 
seem, therefore, that it is not only the N. 
C.U. of England who is suffering at 
present from disaffection of its coustit- 
uent parts._London News of.the Wheel. 


*Andy McGarrett, ex-chairman of the 
Road Records Committee of the C. R. C., 
is being more than sustained by the cy- 
cling public and by the road riding 
element of the club in his position on the 
century checking proposition instituted 
by him whilechairman. For the purpose 
of ascertaining the exact sentiment re- 
garding the justice of this checking rule 
the “ Bicycling World” sent out letters to 
prominent centurians and road riders of 
the C. R.C. with the result that Mr. Mc- 
Garrett's proposition was unanimously 
endorsed. The Executive Committee of 
the Century Road Club made a grievous 
mistake in antagonizing the Road Rec- 
ords Committee, and will probably find 
it out—-when it is too late. 


In these days of mellow sunshine and 
bursting buds the poet goes forth on his 
wheel, has a wrassle with nature and 
comes home and eulogizes on the beau- 
ties of Colorado and the glories of West- 
ern life. And whocan blame him? The 
fine weather had in Colorado during the 
past couple of weeks is enough to cause 
the most senile, hard-hearted bump of 
nature to effervesce with exultation and 
joy. And if he or she happens to own a 
wheel—well, then there ia cause for the 
ecstacy to run to general intoxication. 


There is a little inconsistency in a con- 
temporary’s remarks on the subject of 
amateur racing, when it says that ama- 
teurs should remember that the public 
pay to see them race, and that they there- 
fore should not indulge in that "exquisite 
fooling” known as “headwork.” We al- 
ways thought that this was just the point 
on which amateurs liked to show their 
independence, viz., that they race for their 
own pleasure (and also to win prizes, of 
course), and not for the edification of the 
“awinish multitude” who have paid for 
admission to the race meeting. 
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BLACK VS. NITRO. 
PAPER NO. 2. 


Between black powder and the nitro- 
compounds, moreover, a marked differ- 
ence is shown in the quantity of solid 
residue resulting from combustion. It 
has been ascertained by Sir F. Able that 
the solid residue from black powder 
amounts to more than one half (or nearly 
60 per cent.) of the original weight of the 
charge. On the gun being fired, some of 
this dirty black refuse adheres to the bar- 
rel, but the great bulk is blown out in the 
dense smoke so characteristic of black 
powder. Solid particles necessarily oc- 
cupy space, and, by so doing, they must, 
when in the chamber of the gun, have an 
influence upon the pressure of the gases 
with which they are confined. Let us 
suppose by way of illustration, that the 
powder-charge in a gun occupies one 
cubic inch of space (of course it would 
be less ina 12-bore), and that the solid 
particles of refuse are equal in bulk to 
one half the original charge. If, upon 
firing the cartridge, all the powder were 
burnt before the shot made any appreci- 
able movement, one half of the cubic 
inch would be occupied by solid parti- 
cles, by which the space for gases would 
consequently be limited to the remaining 
half, and, being thus compressed within 
half the cubic inch, the gases would 
exert double the force they would have 
done if the solid residue had been absent, 
and they had had the entire inch to them. 
selves. 

The nitro-compounds, on the other 
hand, have so little solid residue that, for 
the purpose of this argument, it may be 
disregarded. And, taking into consider- 


ation the circumstance that a nitro-com- 


pound charge evolves twice as much gas 
as its equivalent of black powder, we may 
arrive at the conclusion that. supposing 
the speed of combustion to be equal in 
the two powders, the double quantity of 
gas with no solid residue would give, 
within the cubic inch of space, the same 
degree of pressure as would be exerted 
by the single quantity of gas inter- 
mingled with half a cubic inch of solid 
particles. 

Such a conditions of things, however, 
would last only so long as the gases are 
confined within the powder-chamber. As 
the shot moves up the barrel, the gases 
would expand, but the solid particles 
would not. Consequently, if we suppose 
the total capacity of the barrel to be 30 
cubic inches, there would, in the case of 
the black powder, be stillhalf a cubic 
inch of space occupied by the solid par- 
ticles, but the gases that had been con- 
fined to the other half inch would be ex- 
panded into 204g cubic inches, or 59 times 
the former space, and be attenuated ac- 
cordingly. In the case of the nitro-com- 
pound, however, with double the volume 
of gas and no solid residue, the expan- 
sicn would be from one cubic inch to 30 
cubic inches, and it would suffer to only 
about half the extent of the black powder 
by attenuation of gases. Accordingly, in 
the course of their expansion throughout 
the barrel, the one lot of gases would be 
capable of doing nearly twice as much 
work as the other, although the highest 
pressure of both would be equal. 

No allowance, however, has yet been 
made for difference in temperature; and, 
as already intimated, the heat developed 
by the black powder is much higher than 
that from the nitro-compounds. Gases 
double their bulk, or expansive force, 
when raised from a cold state to a tem- 
perature of about 500° F., and go on in- 
creasing at about the same rate to much 
higher temperatures; and, as the heat pro- 
duced by black powder has been found 
to rise as high as 4000° F., there is ample 
margin fora very wide range of difference 
in temperature between the gases of the 
two powders, although we may not know 


the exact extent. Whatever it may be, 


however, it would be in favor of the black 
powder, as producing a considerable ac- 
cession of strength. 
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VISION IN RIFLE SHOOTING. 


Though not a rifleman, I have taken 
some igterest in noting reports of the 
scores made by members of the various 
clubs. In talking with riflemen I occas- 
ionally find one who is scarcely willing 
toadmit even the possibility of some of 
the remarkable scores reported; and I 
find thisadverse criticism narrowed down 
to the question of vision, more than that 
of steady nerves. 

This question of vision is a most im- 
portant one for the rifleman. The far- 
sighted eye certainly has the advantage 
of the unaided near-sighted eye; also the 
astigmatic eye is generally more or less 
ata disadvantage. It is not my purpose, 
however, to write of the defects of the 
eye, but to give the riflemen and the read- 
ers of OUTDOOR LIFE, who may be inter- 
ested, a method or rule by which they 
can determine the size of an object, say a 
target, that it may be seen at any required 
distance by what we term a normal eye. 

Let it be understood that vision is not 
an outward impression from the eye to 
the object looked at, as most people sup- 
pose. It is an inward impression from 
the object to the eye, forming an image 
of the object upon the retina, the sensi- 
tive inner coating in the back of the eye. 
The impression of this image is carried 
by the optic nerve to the brain, from 
which it is traced back to the object. 

Now, suppose any two points of this 
retinal image. In order that they may be 
distinguished as separate points, it is evi- 
dent that they must have between thema 
certain space or distance. Many very 
careful experiments have been made to 
determine this distance, and it is demon- 
strated and universally accepted that it 
corresponds to an angle of about one 
minute in the average so-called normal 
eye. This is expressed by the correspond- 
ing visual angle, which, with good light, 
mustequal about five minutes, or one- 
twelfth of a degree, in order that the eye 
may distinctly see the image sighted. 

This, then, is our starting point, and | 
must refer you to the circle, from which 
we make our calculations. I take it for 
granted the reader is conversant with the 
terms circumference, diameter, radius, 
degree and minute, as related to the cir- 
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cle. For methods of measurements, the 
circumference is djvided into 360 parts or 
degrees, and any portion of this may be 
assumed as measuring the amount of 
separation or divergence of the lines by 
which angles are formed. 


Ok 


The above illustration shows visual angle bac, 
equal to 5 minutes or 1-2 of a degree; and the 
line of vision a d, the radius of the circle, of 
which e f is a segment Of its circumference, and 
the eye at the angle a, its center. In this prob. 
tom the line of vision a d, or distance to target is 

eet. 


Now, taking our visual angle of five 
minutes (5 min.), we are required to find 
the amount of separation of its lines, at 
any given distance, say 200 yards, or 600 
feet. This 600 feet must be the radiu& of 
an imaginary circle, of which the eye is 
the center, and a point at the 600 feet dis- 
tance, making also a point on the circum- 
ference. Twice the radius (600x2) must 
be the diameter. As it is not within the 
limits of an article of this character to 
demonstrate the relations of the differ- 
ent parts of a circle, I will simply apply 
the rules which are deduced from geom- 
etry. Multiplying the diameter by 3.1416 
we have 1200 ft. X3.1416-<3700.92 ft. as the 
circumference of our imaginary circle. 
Now if our circle of 360° equals 3760.92 
feet what will our five minutes (5 min.), or 
one-half of a degree equal? By dividing 
3760.92 feet by 360 we have 10.47 feet as the 
measure of one degree of our circle; but 
as our visual angle measures only one- 
twelfth of this, we divide by 12 and ob- 
tain 10.47 inches. That is,an object, in or- 
der to be distinctly visible at 200 yards, 
must be 10.47 inches in size, in all direc- 
tions. 

This is anapplication of the rule, which 
may be stated as follows: Multiply the 
distance of the object by 2. Multiply this 
by 3.1416 and divide by 300X12—4320. If 
these dimensions are in yards or feet re- 
duce to inches if desired, 


S. GARWOOD LIPPINCOTT. 
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WORLD’S RECORD WITH RIFLE. 

That Colorado possesses a man capable 
of making a world’s record with the rifle 
is no more than should be expected con- 
sidering the aggregation of crack shots 
within the state. The man who accom- 
plished the wonderful feat of scoring 96 
out of a possible 100 is W. A. Powers of 
Trinidad, who is well known among the 
sportsmen of the West as an expert rifle- 
man. 

A drawing of the target so badly 
punctured by Mr. Powers is herewith re- 
produced, as well as affidavits from the 
scorer and prominent members of the 
Trinidad Rifle Club who witnessed the 
shooting, which occured at the Trinidad 
Rifle Range February 13. 

The circumstances and conditions of 
the shoot are as follows: The targets 
were new, canvas back, standard Amer- 
ican target pasted on, and the seven ring 
blacked. The first shooting done on this 
tagget was on February 13, 1808. There 
were three wind flags placed on between 
the club house and the target, about fifty 


yards apart, and at the time of shooting 
the score in which Mr. Powers made 96 
points the flagshung motionless. There 
was no wind, at least not enough to move 
the wind flags. In fact, the weather con- 
ditions as to wind and light could not 
have been better. There were four mem- 
bers present and shooting, and the first 
score was shot with a rest for the pur- 
pose of sighting rifles; after which three 
scores of ten shots each were shot by each 


member, strictly off-hand and exactly 200 
yards. The targets are arranged as usual; 
that is, one is in the pit, while the other 
is above tobe shot at; target changed 
after each shot. This would make Mr. 
Powers and Mr. Caldwell shooting at one 
target, while the other two members shot 
at the other one. Mr. Caldwell shot a 32- 
caliber rifle and Mr. Powers a Stevens 
rifle, 22-caliber, long rifle cartridge. The 
drawing shows how the target looked 
after being shot at by Mr. Caldwell and 
Mr. Powers. The circles represent Mr. 
Caldwell’s shots and the crosses Mr. 
Powers. 
MEMBERS’ AFFIDAVIT. 
STATE OF COLORADO, 
Las Animas Co. 
We, the undersigned, being present and 
shooting in the same score in which Mr. 
Powers made 96 points, 200 yards, off- 
hand, on February 13, 1898, do hereby 
swear that tothe best of our knowledge 
and belief Mr. W. A. Powers did make 
the score of 96 points as above men- 
tioned. 
(Seal) J. C. HENDERSON, 
President Trinidad Rifle Club. 
(Seal) WM. L. OGLE, 
Field Captain Trinidad Rifle Club. 
(Seal) F. W. CALDWELL, 
One of Three Directors T. R. C. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me 
this 17th day of February, 1898. 
(Seal) JoHN HUMPHREYs, 
Notary Public. 
SCORER’S AFFIDAVIT. 


STATE OF COLORADO, t 
Las Animas County. 


I, Bennie Elerick, being first duly 
sworn,do solemnly swear that I officiated 
as marker for the Trinidad Rifle Club on 
Sunday morning, February 13, 1898, and 
that I correctly indicated by the disc 
each shot fired and also marked the cor- 
rect value of each shot fired. 

BENNIE ELERICK. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
lith day of Eebruary, 1898. 

(Seal) JOHN HUMPHREY. 
Notary Public. 


VELOCITY OF SEMI SMOKELESS. 
The Dillon-Brown Co. of Denver, gen- 
eral Western agents for the King’s semi- 
smokeless powder, have called our atten- 
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tion to the expression of a misapprehen- 
sion which appeared in our February 
number,in which it was stated that the 
above powder gives a little less velocity 
with less recoil than black powder. In 
explanation of the velocity of semi- 
smokeless, the above company have the 
following to say: 

“We wish to state in regard to our semi- 
smokeless that we have gained on the in- 
strument a velocity from the semi-smoke- 
less far in excess of the nitro powder, let 
alone black powder. The ordinary black 
powder will probably not give more than 
1200 or 1300 feet in a rifle, while the semi- 
smokeless has actually registered 1696 
feet velocity, or in round numbers, say 
1700 feet: Of course it does not do that in 
all cartridges or all guns, but its average 
velocity is farin excess of that of any 
black powder. You also say its accuracy 
is equal to black powder; permit us to 
state black powder may equal semi- 
smokeless in three or four rounds, but 
when it comes to continuous shooting 
for, say fifty, 100 or 1000 times, it is not 
within the longest gun shot range of 
semi-smokeless for accuracy that is, the 
black powder soon clogs the gun and 
causes leading, and this leads to wild 
shots, while there is no clogging what- 
ever with the semi-smokeless and the 
last shot, though itbe the thousandth 
one, will be found as acurate as the 
fiirst.” 


MISSOURI STATE SHOOT. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 15. 

A meeting of the directors of the Mis- 
souri State Fish and Game Protective As- 
sociation was held at the Wisconsin Club 
last night to further the plans for the 
state shoot at Washington Park, May 16 
to 22, inclusive. A number of commit- 
tees were appointed and a general dis- 
cussion of the plans of preparation for 
the shoot took place. This is the twenty- 
second annual state shoot and the largest 


attendance of shooters in the history of ° 


the association is expected. The fact that 
the final race for the Kansas City “Star” 
Cup, one of the wing shot emblems, will 
take place during the tournament will 
act as a magnet to draw many shooters 
here. Under the conditions governing 
the right of ownership, the cup is to be 


contested for for three years, at the ex- 
piration of which period all the men who 
have held it shall shoot a 25-bird race for 
it, the winner to retain possession from 
that time forward. The present holder 
is Fred Gilbert of Spirit Lake, Ia. Other 
holders include James Riley, F. Glover 
and J. A. R. Elliott. Secretary Ed. Hick- 
man is in receipt of a letter from Frank 
Parmelee of Omaha, stating that the 
shooters of that city who proposed an 
inter-city match with Kansas City would 
be unable to come here until after the ex- 
position. B. J. M. 


For The Wollgast Trophy. 


The fourth challenge shoot for the 
Wollgast Trophy, representing the flying 
target championship of Southwest Mis- 
souri and Southeast Kansas, took place 
at the Joplin (Mo.) shooting grounds on 
Feb. 7. The contestants were W. W. Mc- 
Ilhany of Galena, Kan., and W. G. Ser- 
geant of Joplin, Mo. McIlhany was vic- 
torious, but was immediately challenged 
by Sergeant again, which race was shot 
at once. MeclIlhany won again. This 
makes three races shot by these men for 
the trophy, Sergeant winning the first 
race, which took place the week before. 
The scores in the three races were: Ser- 
geant 46, McIihany 42; MclIlhany 44, Ser- 
weant 41; McIlhany 46, Sergeant 43. 


NOT ELIGIBLE AS WORLD’S RECORD. 

In speaking of his great target record 
at Trinidad “Dick” Powers said that he 
would give $5 if he could have his five 
shots on a new target and photographed 
just as they stand, but as they were shot 
at two different targets he cannot do it. 
Had he belonged to the state club this 
score could have gone on record, but as 
he does not, it can only be recorded by 
the Trinidad club, and cannot be entered 
in the world’s record. The target used 
was a three-inch bull's eye at 200 yards, 
ten inches of black. 


The institution of a competitive shoot 
among the members of Company G, First 
Regiment N.G. A. at Nogales, Ariz., re- 
vealed the fact that some extensive prac- 
tice in this line is necessary to insure 
the proficiency which would naturally be 
expected with shootin’ irons in that far- 
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west land. The work of Corporal J. Flynn, 
at a recent shoot, showed a clear score of 
ten “goose eggs” at 200 and 300 yards, 
while the showing made by the balance 
of the contestants was but little better. 


A live bird shoot has been arranged by 
the Douglas (Wyo.)}Gun Club for an early 
date in May. Jesurum, Rice and Rim- 
ington of this place will meet three 
Cheyenne shots in a match for $150 a side, 
each man to shoot fifty birds. On the 
same day Jesurum will shoot a Cheyenne 
marksman a rifle match for $50 a side. 
The purses for these events have been 
putup. Bergersen of Cheyenne is barred 
from both contests. 


RIFLE SHOOTING. 
At Leadville, Colo., Feb. 6. 


..69 Whitson . 

59 


Pistol, 50. rards: 


Laughtor . 

Whitson . 


FEBRUARY 13. 
At 30 yards, off-hand; standard American tar- 


Jones... 
Ww ith pistol, vards: 


FEBRUARY 
At 30 yards, off-hand; standard American tar- 


Welborn.......... Laughton 43 
Military ghost, Cc ‘reedmoor target: 

French.... 5655 4 5-2 
353 4 4-19 
5 44 4 421 

With pistol, yards: 
French .2 Houghton.............57 

tones. 


W. H. FRENCH. 


At Trinidad, Colo., Feb. 6. 


J. Cc. A. W. Milliken........ 
W.B. Cunningham Frank Gooden........38 
| 
FEBRUARY 13. 
12345678 910 
28 8 910 9 5 
810 5 71000 5 8 10-81 
F.W. Calwell.........310 7465 48 6 9-@ 
W. L. Ogle.. .7¢6858 8567 
10 668777TW 
Dick Powers.. 08939251 4 5-5 
W674 6710 8 910-77 
A. Mittiken -6€975786 8 8 
6 6458 8 5 7 6 OO 
F. Gooden ............. 40022771 1-3 
P. W. Conk .......:....8 1463-3638. 1 
*World’s record. 
SECRETARY. 
At Stockton, Cal., Feb. 6. 


JEROME, B. F. 


At Silver Plume, Colo., Feb. 5 and 6. 
Standard American target; “ yards, off-hand: 
FEBRUARY 


H. L. Robinson........72 E. 53 

H. L. Roberts.......... 68 H.W. Babcock 

A. H. Lyon.. 

FEBRUARY 6. 

H. L. Robinson........ 71 R. Sargent 59 

H. redenburg.......@ 

H. W. Habcock........61. Ai Payne.. 

Charles Catren........60 Lee Babcock........ ..35 
George Ames...... 62 

At Denver, Feb. 20. 
A. W. Peterson distinguished himself 


atthe range of the Denver Rifle Club on 
the above date, making five scores of 80 
and over. 

At 0 yards, off-hand: 


A. W. Peterson ‘Messick. . 61 
™ 
3B 
..81 
A. Tripp. 4 G. C. Schoyer 
. 
67 At 500 ‘yards, Creed- 
mhOOT: 


dD. W. 


mame, Js... 


; 
4 
4 
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At Steamboat Springs, Feb. 4. 
vard range. Target: 


C. E. Baer.. rawford........ 4s 
T.C. Baer er Ben Hartwick is 
Wm. Booco .58 Wm. Kernaghan..... 

E. Van Deusen... 
Jeff Clark.. Wilcox.. ..60 


SMITHY. 


At Aspen, Feb. 13. 
At 30 yards, off hand; standard Anrerican tar- 


t: 
Joe Paxton ..68 
Thomas Pitts yi 
. 
J. F. M. 


Following are some scores made by the 
Aspen Rifle Club in February; they are 
our best scores during the month named: 


L. A. W. Brown.......0 Thomas Pitts.........7 


. Brow Secretary. 


At 


I enclose scores made by some of the 
Colorado Springs Rifle Club members 
since Jan. 15: 


T. J. Wright... seen es 

E. A. Hodgkins... .78 81 78 82 81 67 77 7 

H.C. Loesch...... 90 76 GS 77 67 71 

D. J. Grace... 72 71 36 
Fowler ..62 62 60 GS 67 69 71 67 

Vin. Mason.......78 68 © 71 68 @ 70 69 6 

A. G. Crissey......76 68 69 71 67 72 70 70 61 63 6 

CRISSEY, Secretary 


At American Fork, Utah. 


I inclose you score made by the Amer- 
ican Fork Rifle Club at regular practice 
shoot, Wednesday, Feb. 23, with fourteen 
members present. 


Creedmoor 


ry yards, off-hand: 
F. Parker . H.D 


8 


R.W alker.. 4% Dave Mitchell. 
Ambrose........38 N. Melson.. 
Dick Mitchell... .. 3B HC hipman. 42 
Sprattley......46  L. Parker. 
Yilliam Miller........44 M.Crompton.. 
T.E. Steele............8 R. Crompton 


We would like to enter into correspond- 
ence with some of the clubs in ourneigh- 
boring states and have some friendly 


matches by mail. By so doing we can 
get acquainted. We would like to hear 
from some of the Western rifle clubs. 
Address N. MARTIN AMBROSE, .- 
Sec’y American Fork Rifle Club. 


THE GUN. 
At Pueblo, Colo. 


Six members of the Pueblo Gun Club 
were present at their regular weekly 
medal! shoot on February 10. Two visit- 
ing sportsmen also participated in the 
various matches and enjoyed the hospi- 
tality of the members present. They were 
Messrs. Penney and ibert of Canon 
City and Florence respectively. The after- 
noon’s amusement began with a 25-target 
event for practice. The conditions were 
15 singles and 5 pairs of doubles, 
each scoring out of a possible 25 as fol- 
lows: Killin 23, Penney Funk 22, Fist 
20, Ogg 20, Deibert 16, 21, Heine 21. 
Then came the medal fda same condi- 
tions as above, 15 singles and 5 pairs of 
doubles, in which the following scores 
were made: 


Singles. Doubles. 
He ne.. ees ce. 
West. 


SMALL BORE. 


At Florence, Colo., Feb. 22. 

The Gun Club’s shoot on Washington's 
Birthday attracted a number of good 
sportsmen, Pueblo and Canon City being 
represented. The country medal was 
won by John Harms of Florence, with 43 
out of a possible 3. In the other events 
first moneys were won by J. M. Killin of 
Pueblo. George Ruddick, A. Mermod and 

. M. Killin tied in event 2. E. E. Teape, 

. M. Killin and R. A. Blunt tied in event 
4, and Ed Diebert and A. Mermod tied for 
choice in the Merchandise events. Killin 
and Mermod tied in event No. 6, J. Harms 
won No. 9, Bulwer of Pueblo won No. ll 
and West of Pueblo won No. 12. 


Feb. 8. 


Medal shoot; wy rise 
Schwallee . 2 
Frank Secor. é 
xeorge Clark. 112000 20110 11113 11101101120 
Mc Keirnan.. 
Charles Golden.. . 
ohn Wilson 1010011 —14 
“harles Bartell 
Medal shoot; 10 birds; 16 yarda rise 


C. Golden . Secor. 
G. Clark.... 10100110116 


C. Bartell. 
ED SCHWALLEE, Secretary. 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


COLORADO RIFLE ASS’N SCORES. 


On February 20 the rifle teams compris- 
ing the Colorado Rifle Ass'n held their 
regular monthly shoot with the follow- 
ing result—the Pueblo team winning by 
a handsome margin: 

Standard American target; 30 yds. off-hand. 

PUEBLO RIFLE CLUB. 


W W Yeager..........7 A Spencer...........7%6 
A L Calvin....... 3 L Anderson........72 
Total, 446, 
BLACK HAWK RIFLE CLUB. 
H Jacobson............78 A Molsrtich 3 
A F Grutzmacher.... 
Total, 429. 
CHEYENNE RIFLE CLUB. 

C A Shafer....... 
67 

Total, 426. 

COLORADO SPRINGS RIFLE CLUB. 

HC Loesch............77 Grace..... 
M Auld...... 58 

Total, 416. 

DENVER RIFLE CLUB. 

A W Peterson... x J Be 


Total, 44. 
IDAHO SPRINGS RIFLE CLUB. 


* A Garrabrand......79 M Dannison 
Li Sherwin. EH Sutherland......65 
M Moscript..... COWhitney... 


Total, 408, 
SILVER PLUME RIFLE CLUB. 


L, Robinson.........7%2 Roberts....... 6s 

ii W Babcock 61 H Lyon..... 5s 
Total, 389, 


POSITIONS AT THE SCORE. 
We reproduce this month snap shot 


MASON. 


photos of three prominent Colo. Springs 
trap shooters—-namely, Messrs. Garrett, 


Lawton and Mason. The names of these 
gentleman are bywords in the mouths of 
Western sportsmen from the creditable 
scores they have made in past years, and 


LAWTON, 


judging from their love for the sport it 
is surmised they will delight our trap 
enthusiasts for many years more by a 
continuation of their excellent work. 


GARRETT. 


The Denver Indoor Rifle and Pistol 
Club has its gallery fitted up at 1533 Lar- 
imer Street, which is being attended daily 
by numbers of the enthusiastic mem- 
bers. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STRENGTH 
LIGHTNESS 
FINISH 
BEAUTY 
BUILD AND 


RELIABILITY | 


Pleasant Moments Awheel 


Are augmented by the 
GOOD POINTS in the Wheel. 


Argument is futile. A statement of facts, borne. 
out by an examination of our Bicycle 
will convince you that 


KE Ste f- 
wit ling..... 


Reduced to Popular Prices, $75. 
Model, $60. 


98 Racer, $85. 


For $35 We Sell a Wheel 
Of Good Quality; worth $50, with One Year 
Guarantee on Wheel and Tire. It 
is Called the FAMOUS. 
SEE IT. 


ROBERT GERWING, 


1727-29 STOUT, 


DENVER. 


Announcement .. . 


WE BEG TO ANNOUNCEQ@®@ 

that we have opened a house 
at SIXTEENTH STREET, 
ver, Colorado, to be devoted ex- 
clusively to the sale of Photo. 
graphic Requisites, embracing 
APPARATUS, MATERIALS and 
Chemicals. Our house will be 
equipped for this purpose alone, 
handling no other class of goods, 
and our customers can therefore 
rely upon an intelligent appre- 
ciation of their wants and the 
best of service to meet their de- 
mands, 


J. C. MILLEN, 


No. 605 Sixteenth Street, 


Denver, Colorado. 


Catalogue upon application. 


Don’t Monkey 
win Photography! 


Spoiling plates and wasting 
time and money . . . 


Come in and let us show you the largest line of CAMERAS and PHOTO SUPPLIES 
in the State of Colorado. Then you may select a Camera with which you can really 
make PICTURES. 


Preserve your Photographs by using the MOREHOUSE ALBUMS. All styles and 
sizes kept in stock and at prices to suit the times. 


CARD Stock—Any old kind or size in the market. Special sizes to order. 
Information cheerfully given to beginners. 


THE DENVER FIRE CLAY CO., 


1742-46 CHAMPA ST. 


DENVER, COLO 
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COMPLIMENTARY CLIPS. 


The magazine covers the field of out- 
door sport and is a beautifully illustrated 
periodical, dealing with a variety of in- 
teresting subjects...Syracuse Herald. 

OUTDOOR LIFE is a magazine of the 
West, for the West, and every sportsman 
should become a_ subscriber.-Salida 
Mail.’ 

OUTDOOR LIFE is a beautiful specimen 
of typography and its illustrations are 
excellent..Syracuse Leader. 

Your new paper is a stunner,and I have 
no doubt as to the successs of your vent- 
ure. A. O. MCGARRETT. 

EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


TRADE NOTES. 
E. F. Smith, Denver's progressive cycle builder 


and repairer, has removed his store and works to 
1760 California street, 


The 1888 catalogue of the Scott Supply & Tool 
Co., Denver, is out of press and shows a master 
hand both in point of compilation and typog- 
raphy. 


Gerwing & Taylor of Denver, who recently em- 
barked in the cycle material trade, have issued a 

rice list of their goods and intend to solicit bus- 
ness from the surrounding states, 


The Spalding-Haywood Arms Co. of Denver 
have issued a neat brochure telling of the fact 
that ducks are coming and reminding sportsmen 
of where they can buy their ammunition. 


seo. M. Scott, manager of the Denver branch of 
the Waltham Manufacturing Co., has returned 
from a successful trip among western agents. T. 
F. McGrew had charge of the branch in Mr. 
Scott's absence. 


F, O, Dolson, who has been traveling through 
the west in the interest of the Sterling Cycle 
works, has returned to Denver, and will pass the 
remainder of the season in charge of Robert 
Gewing’'s retail sales department. 


The sporting goods department of the Geo. 
Tritch Hardware Co., Denver, under the manage- 
ment of Geo. Tritch, Jr., is now open. Seymour 
Warren is assistant manager of the new store. 
The big catalogue isin the hands of the printer 
and will be issued in a few weeks. 


The Colorado Cycle Supply Co. of Denver are 
inet in receipt of a large shipment of Newton 

ires, consisting of both double and “oe tubes 
in regular road, road racer, track,tandem and 
quad tires. They report a very satisfactory trade 
on saaee tires, which are easy riding and service 
able. 


The Spalding-Haywood Arms Co. of Denver are 
showing with just pride the new Spalding chain- 
less. ne meshing of the ge on the wheel 
show an effect at once pleasing and comprehen. 
sive, and is instructive to the many callers, as 
working of the parts is exp« 

o view. 


J.C. Millen has opened a store at 665 Sixteenth 
street, Denver, for the sale of photographic ap 
ratus, materials, chemicals, etc. r. Millen 
8 well known as a photographic material dealer, 
and has displayed unusually good Fe ment in 
the selection of an assistant, A. D, Gilleland hav- 


ing been installed as right-hand man.. 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


The 


Right Route 
To 
Klondike 


Whether you select the all-water route 
by way of St. Michaels, or the overland 
route via Dyea, Skagway, Copper River, 
Taku or Stikine, you must first reach a 
Pacific port of embarkation. 


THE RIO GRANDE WESTERN RAILWAY, 


in connection with the D. & R. G., or Col- 
orado Midland Ry., is the short, direct 
and popular route to San Francisco, 
Portland, Tacoma or Seattle. Through 
sleeping cars and free reclining chair 
cars from Denver to San Francisco and 
Denver to Portland. Choice of three 
routes through the Rockies and the most 
magnificent scenery in the world. Write 
to L. B. Eveland, Traveling Passenger 
Agent, 305 West Ninth Street, Kansas 
City, or F. A. Wadleigh, G. P. A., Salt 
Lake City, for rates and copy of Klondike 
folder. 


Advertisements under this head, $1.50 an inch 
on yearly contracts; $2.00 an inch per issue, until 
forbid. Cash must accompany each advertise- 
ment unles otherwise agreed. 


Cc. W. VLIET, Guide, New Castle, Colo. 


Will take parties to the best Fish and 
Game Fields of Colorado. Refs.: 
Wright, Jr., Denver; M. H. Fitch, Pueblo; J. 
C. Elliott, Topeka, Kas. 


GEO. W. MITCHELL, 
New Castle, Colo. 


« Outfitter and Guide .. 
Propr. City Livery, Feed and Sale Stables. 


If you are coming to Colorado for a fishing trip, 
write me. I can outfit you. 


JOHN MOORE, De Beque, Colo. 


Will take parties to the best Hunting 
and Fishing Grounds of Northwest 
Colorado. t of References. 
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4D VER TISEMEN? 


ATTIK & CROSS... 


& (AXIDERMISTSa Furriers, 


GRAND AVENUE, .... 
- Glenwood Springs, Colo. 


Reference: DALL DEWEESE, Canon City, Colo. 


Ammunition 
ano Sporting Goods 
SEND FOR OUR NEW PRICE —_ 
and Save Yourself Money. 5S 
cial discount on Base Ba iGoude 
to teams andclubs. Tennis and 
Golf Goods. Highest score in Ke 
Loaded Shells. 
C. G. & H. STRANG, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


the State made with our Hand- 


F. W. BARTLETT. C. A, BARTLETT. 


BARTLETT BROS., 
Caxidermists and Furriers, 


134 E. Fifth St., Leadville, Colo. 


We make aSpecialty cf C ollecting Birds, Animals, 
Fish,etc., Mounted or Unmounted, for Private 
Indiv iduals or Museums, 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Tandem at a Bargain! 


‘97 Fowler Tandem, rear drop frame, in first- 
class condition and showing hardly any usage, 
for sale. Price, $6 cash. Call and see it at 17% 
Stout Street, Denver. 


Oculists’ Prescriptions 
A Specialty, 


R. H. BIEGEL, 


Manufacturing . Optician, 


1517 California St., - DENVER, COLO. 


crrea ats Gew's RAR 


SCE MIC LINES 
DOUBLE DAILY TRAIN SERVICE 
FAST TIMG "BEST ACCOMMODATIONS 
FOR Abb POINTS 1M GOLORGDO 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Drake 


NNilwaukee, Wisconsin, 


@wanuracturcas or 


Wood Rims, Handle Bars, Mud and Chain Guards. 


Rims in plain and Extra Finish, Mahogany and White Enamel. Drilled and Undrilled. 
Goods fully Guaranteed. Prices Reasonable. 


GERWING & TAYLOR, western agents. 


ALL KINDS OF BICYCLE MATERIALS. 


**We Lower the Price."’ 


1727-29 STOUT STREET, DENVER, COLO. 


-.° POINTS EAST-< 


THE WABASH LINE 


Luxurious, Level, Lively. 
Cc. M. HASIPSON, 
1035 17th St., Denver. Commercial Agent 


The 
Gulf — 
Road 


IS ONE OF THE MOST 
POPULAR 

AND 

PROGRESSIVE 
INSTITUTIONS IN 
COLORADO 


ITS TRAIN SERVICE 
BETWEEN 
Denver 
AND 


Colorade 
Is PARTICULARLY 

> PLEASING, IS VERY 

FREQUENT, 

AND IS LIBERALLY 


OURS IS THE LINE 
DENVER TO 


.. CRIPPLE CREEK .. 


OUR DENVER CITY TICKET OFFICE IS CORNER 


OF SEVENTEENTH AND CURTIS STREETS. ALL 
TRAINS RUN TO AND FROM THE UNION DEPOT 


a Winchester Repeating Shotgun you 
would like to have MADE TO A TAKE-DOWN, 


F you have a Single-Shot Winchester Rifle or 
send it to 


A. W. PETERSON, LARIMER © 
The Gunsmith, DENVER. 


Gun-Stocking and All Kinds of Repairing. 


Denver Art ana 


Mercantile Co. 
912 Sixteenth St. DENVER. 


Denver's Leading Picture Framers and 
Dealers in Artists’ Material. 


NAFFHE 


Enoraving 
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ADVER TISEMENTS. 


DONT SLIP-UP 
Ge BY BUYING THE 
WRONG WHEEL THE 


1S THE 
ONE 


HONEST VALUE © 
IN BICYCLES 


WHERE TO BUY A PIANO? ® : 
AT THE 
KNIGHT-CAMPBELL MUSIC CO. Seid the World over, by 
OF COURSE. 


WHY? Because they can sell you a piano at 
the same price the smaller dealers pay for them 
wholesale, thereby saving $100 to $200. Call 


and see us or write for prices and terms. F HALOZIER 3Co- 
The KNIGHT-CAMPBELL MUSIC Co. CLEVELAND, 
NEW YORK «BOSTON * PHILA.*BALTIMORE *BUFFALO 
Cor. 16th & California, Denver. 


C. D. FOSTER, 
Photographic Supplies. The Stanley Dry Plate 


and other PHOTO PAPERS. .. . 


VIVE C A ME R AS and Outfits. Chemicals and Photo Mounts. Books 


on Photography. 


432 Sixteenth St., DENVER, Colo. 


 FHE... 
ARE EQUIPPED FOR DOING 


“OUTDOOR LIFE” 
ALL KINDS OF CATALOGUE, 
Job ® Printing BOOK, : JOB : AND : — 


PRINTING, 3 2° 


Rooms 


@— LET US FIGURE ON YOUR WORK——-® 
406407408 BARCLAY BLOCK, DENVER, COLO. 


+ 
NAME BUILT FOR RIDERS) 
PLATE?" WHO APPRECIATE 
Elevating Refial 
CATALOG 
| 
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ENTS. 


LITTLE ‘WONDER~~~-~ 


TAKES EVERYTHING IN SIGHT. 


The very best 4x5 fixed-focus 


... Camera Made... 


Practical... 
Beautiful... 
Cheap... 


We have just received nearly a car load of these cameras, which 


we are going tosell at the remarkably low price of - - - 


- $5.00 


These beautiful instruments are equipped with a newly discovered fixed-focus 
Gem Lens, constructed on an entirely new principle, giving agreatdepth of focus 
and making the picture sharp and clear to the edge of plate. 

We carry a complete line of CAMERAS, KODAKS and PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 


Write for new illustrated Catalogue. 


The Standard Fire Brick Co., #22_27# Street 


Is THE FIELD 


SPORTS 


“LAND »» 
WATER,’ 


THE AUTHORITY ON AMERICAN 
AMATEUR SPORTS, 


Expert Writers. 


Elegant in Make-up. 
General in Circulation. 
Half-tone Illustrations. 
Admired by Enthusiasts. 


Land and Water Puk. CGo., 


IM Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


$1.00 


per year 


10 Crs. 


per copy 


The DENVER 
RIFLE RANGE 


Is situated on the 


DENVER, LAKEWOOD 
& GOLDEN RAILROAD 


TAKE CAR AT ARAPAHOE STREET, 
OPPOSITE TRAMWAY LOop. 


Trains leave daily § and lla. m., 2and 4 p.m. 
Sunday %and lla. m.,2and 4p. m. 


SALES, EXCHANGES, Etc. 


Notices in this column, 2) cents per line for first 
insertion; 15 cents for each succeeding one. Pay- 
able inv ariably in advance. 


FOR SALE—Marlin, 2 cal., take<lown rifle, lat- 

est pattern, $5. Address 2) So. Grant ave., 
Denver. 
FOR SALE Winche ste r, single shot, Bin. 

barrel, checkered pistol grip, open sight, good 
condition, bullet mould, shells, etc., $12. 

Winchester, single shot, S-in octagon bar- 
rel, set trigger, plain pistol grip, shotgun butt, 
Malcolm telescope, Ideal Perfection mould, 
shells, etc., $2. 

40 Wurfllein takedown, half octagon 
barrel, fancy stock, Swiss butt, checkered pistol 
xrip, target sights, mould and shells, $5. 

Sharp's Creedmore Hammerless, 3-in. bar 
rel, pistol grip, Re & De copper shells, etc., $100 
grade, C.C. FORD, 96 Doth st., Denver. 
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ADVERTISEM ENTS. 


SMITH, 


First-Class Cycle Repairing « Speciaity. 
WHEELS BUILT TO ORDER. 


1760 California St., - - DENVER. 
General NOVELTY Works. 


REPAIRING 
ATLY AND PROMPTLY ALL WORK 
XECUTED. GUARANTEED 


OSEPH EIF Diamond Setter 


and MANUFACTURING JEWELER. 


Maker for Denver Rifle Club and Colorado Rifle 
Association. 


33 TABOR BLOCK DENVER, COLO 


A. O. PICARD, 


825 
Bicycles 


REPAIRING and RENTING. 


Copying. and Developing wits 
Bromide Prints. You Wait. : 


E.C. HUNTER : 
Kodak and Amateur Work 


Developed, Printed try 
and Finished. : : : : 
Room 3, 1617 Lawrence St.,. DENVER, CoLo. 


1606 
uRTIS ST- 


SPECIAL DENVER, COLO. 
SHOOTING SPECTACLES 
and GUN SIGHTS———— 


round to Order 
- ‘and Fitted to the Eyes 


Seno ror Ciacutar. 


PAUL E. STEUCK, 


DEALER IN 
GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, 

@FISHING TACKLE 
and POCKET CUTLERY. 


1659 Lawaence Sr, All Kinds of Repairing. 
DENVER, Coro. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


D.W.C. Se Cigar 


Rifle Sight Glass . . 


Scientifically ground to suit 
youreyes. I make a specialty of 


examining eyes and grinding 
lenses for this purpose, as well 
as for spectacles. : : : : 


Correspondence solicited from 
out-of-town riflemen. 


LIPPINCOTT, 
.. Optician, 


1627 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


W.R. Hane, R.T. Lawrwer, J. V. Bowen, 
- ASST. MGR. TREAS. 


DAILY. DENVER, COLO. 


ESTABLISHED 1879, 


TELEPHONE #6 


A. T. ALLEN, 
Taxidermist 


1536 California St. 
= DENVER, . COLO. 

Sedam JOHN KANE, 
Shooting Park, Mawacer, 


Most Complete Shooting Park 
in America. Elegant House. 
Blectric Traps. Open to the 
Public Every Day in the year. 


Take Denver, Lakewood & Golden R. R. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


“Qutdoor Life’s”’ 


PRIZE BUDGET 


CAMERAS, GUNS, RIFLES, HUNTING CLOTHES : : : 


Free of 


To young men who will devote a few hours in getting subscriptions 
among their sportsmen and cyclist friends. 

Read the following list, take your pick and then go among your 
friends until you get the required number of subscriptions to obtain 
the prize: 


FIVE subscriptions at $1 each, one 8 oz. Canvas Hunting Coat; or 1 
Pair of Heavy Corduroy Leggins. 


TEN ry, oo = at $1 each, Stevens Favorite Rifle, or a Davenport 
Rifle, or 1 Doz. Spring Canvas Folding Duck Decoys, or 1 Pair of 
Pure Gum Rubber Sporting Boots, or one 7x10,8 oz. Wall Tent. 


FIFTEEN subscriptions at $1 each,a Davenport Single Barrel Breech- 
loading, Ejector Shot Gun, listed at $10, or a No. 2 Bullet Camera, 
listed at $10, or a Stevens Diamond Pistol, listed at $7.50 


TWENTY subscriptions at $1 each, a Marlin Repeating Rifle, listed at 
$14, ora No. 4 Bullseye Camera made by the Eastman Kodak Co., and 
listed at $12, or a Stevens Ideal Rifle 22-25-32, or 38-Si. 


TWENTY-FIVE subscriptions at $1 each, a Marlin Repeating Rifle, 
listed at $18, or a Stevens Ideal Range Rifle, 4s Octagon Barrel, Swiss 
Butt Plate, ora Winchester Single Shot Rifle, listed at $15, any calibre. 


THIRTY subscriptions at $1 each, a Winchester Repeating Rifle, Model 
1804, 32-40, or 38-35, ora Marlin Repeater, Model 1895,calibres 40-65, 
40-82, 45-70, 45-90, or a Colt’s New Lightning Rifle, calibre 22. 


FORTY subscriptions at $1 each, a Marlin Smokeless, 30-30, or a Win- 
chester Smokeless, 30-30, or 30-40, 38-72, 40-72, black powder. 


FIFTY Subscribers at $1 each, a Cartridge Kodak, valued at $25. 


SEVENTY Subscribers at $1 each, Winchester Trap Gun, 12 ga.; list 
price, $7. 


ONE HUNDRED Subscribers at $1 each, choice of any $0 bicycle 
on the market. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co., 


406-407-408 BARCLAY BLOCK, 
DENVER, COLO. 
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THE GEO. TRITCH HARDWARE CO. 


Sporting Goods 
Department 


No. 1024 Seventeenth St., 


DENVER, COLO. 


Trico ano Tauc. 


Guns, Fishing Tackle, Sporting Goods. 
NEW STORE-——— NEW GOODS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SPORTSMAN, 


We will carry the largest stock of Sporting Goods ever brought to the West. 
None better than our “Tried and True” Hand-Loaded Shells. 


Death to the Ducks! Give Them a Trial. 


Store Open February 15, 189s. Catalogue Ready March 1, 1888. 


speaking of Alaska)—There is a feature in this coun- 
ETROFF try? < insignificant on paper, is to the trabeler the 
ble and poignant infliction be can be called apon to 
bear in a new land. I — to the clouds of blood mosquitoes, accompanied 
by a bindictibe ally in the shape of a small poisonous black fly, under the stress of 
Whose persecution the strongest nan with the ic gpa Will must either feel depressed 
or succumb to low feber. Language is simply unable to portray the misery and 
annoyance accompanying their presence. 
(132 Court St., BOSTON), after using one of our Tents in rosquito and midge infect- 
OR. FOSS ed country says, “ Your Tent is absolutely perfection. nct a skid or midge could 
oe pany, and at daybreak, when they get in their most deadly work on man, we could lie 
eo peace defy them.’ So much for mosq — now as to 
By means of one of the now famous PRIMUS Stoves (weight 2 Ibs.) the temperature of the 
COLD inner or sleeping Tent may be kept comfortably warm in the very coldest weather. It gives 
one wt Sai ton on x Sv 
OR. NANSEN enthusiastically i it: “ We took with us rather more than four gallons of id 
leum for the PRIMUS, and this quantity lasted us 120 days, enabling us to cook two hot per 
day and melt an abundance of water.” 


otherwise a misery, made 
A tax 10 Tent, with a x 7 inner 
weighing about 25 Ibs.—will be 
small PRIMUS Stove. —with 


Successors to T. W. HICKSON New YORK. 
MANUFACTURERS OF UP-TO-DATE TENTS AND TENTING EQUIPMENTS 


AA 
(>) 
| 
With a Kiondike Tent and a Primus Stove, the two worst evils of the Klondike may be defied, and life, 


\\\ 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Toronto, Ontario. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Daniels & Fisher, Denver, Agts. 


S&S 
STEARNS BICYCLES Z Z 
The Yeilow Fellow. 
St s Ch less $125.00 ti 
~= Stearns Ladies’ Chalniess 
~ Stearns Special 75.00 
earns Mode §0.90 
— Stearns Model §0.00 
Stearns Racer 
Stearns Diamond Tandem* | 
Stearns Combination Tandem 125.00 ie 
= 
E. C. Stearns & Co., 
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Minute 


‘Write a postal card for 
our Clipper catalogue, 
ask Clipper riders what 
they think of the Clip- 
per Special. call on the 
nearest Clipper dealer, 
inspect theClip- 
per, examine 


ish, every ounce 
of metal, every 
detail,cvery bit 
of equipment, then go home 


AND THINK A BIT 


Compare the QUALITY of this bicycle with the best 
bicycle you know of; and we'll take our chances on your 
decision. It's the bicycle you ought to have at the price 
you ourrht to pay. 

x 


THE CLIPPER PEOPLE, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 


The Original “SCHINNEER.” 
$3.00. 


from, and will guarantee to 
supplies. 


1715 Champa Street, Denver 


We offer you the convenience of a home market to select 


Let us figure with you. . . .... 


Price, | ine cluding tube of ceme ent, $0 Cents. 


The Colorado Cycle Co. 


Colo. 


YOUR ATTENTIONS 


Is respectfully called to the 
' fact that we now have a large and 
' carefully selected stock of goods, 
. consisting of the latest and best 
: in the cycle line, as well as a full 
; line of the more standard goods. 
- Also a complete line of shop tools. 


Save you money on your 


DISTRIBUTING DEPOT FOR 


TheNewtonTires 


For Colorado, Utah, Wyoming 
and New Mexico. . . . 
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THE NEWTON PUNCTURE REPAIR TOOL » ; 
Rae | THE NEWTON RUBBER WORKS 
tri 


